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THE    SECOND 
GOLDEN    RULE    BOOK 

GOD    MADE    ALL    THINGS 

I  know  God  made  the  sun 
To  fill  the  day  with  light ; 

He  made  the  twinkling  stars 
To  shine  all  through  the  night. 

He  made  the  hills  that  rise 

So  very  high  and  steep  ; 
He  made  the  lakes  and  seas, 

That  are  so  broad  and  deep. 

He  made  the  streams  so  wide 

That  flow  through  wood  and  vale  ; 

He  made  the  rills  so  small, 
That  leap  down  hill  and  dale. 

He  made  each  bird  that  sinffs 

So  sweetly  all  the  day  ; 
He  made  each  flower  that  springs     . 

So  bright,  so  fresh,  so  gay. 
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And  He  who  made  all  these, 
He  made  both  you  and  me ; 

Oh,  let  us  thank  Him,  then, 
For  great  and  good  is  He. 

— Anonymous. 


LITTLE   TED 


"  Give,"  said  the  little  stream, 
"  Give,  oh,  give  !     Give,  oh,  give  ! 
"  Give,"  said  the  little  stream. 

As  it  hurried  down  the  hill. 
"  Fm  small,  I  know !  but  wherever  I  go, 

The  fields  grow  greener  still." 

Singing,  singing  all  the  day, 
"  Give  away,  oh  !  give  away," 

Singing,  singing  all  the  day, 
"  Give,  oh  !  give  away." 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly  one  early 
May  morning,  and  little  Ted  sat  on  the  front 
doorstep.  His  elbows  rested  on  his  knees, 
and  his  chubby  face  rested  in  his  hands. 
He  was  thinking;  and  as  he  sat  there  keeping 
time  with  his  little  foot,  he  was  softly  singing 
a  little  song.  It  was  Saturday,  and  much  to 
his  regret  there  was  no  school,  and  the  busy 
little  boy  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  him- 
self. 

"  I    wish    there     were    school    every    day,'* 
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sighed  Ted  ;    and  then   the   song   came   again 
to  his  hps  and  he  sang  merrily  and  sweetly  : 

Fm  small,  I  know,  but  wherever  I  go 
The  fields  grow  greener  still. 

"  That  was  such  a  pretty  story  that  Miss 
Alice  told  us  about  the  little  stream," 
thought  he ;  "  how  the  little  stream  went 
singing  on  its  way  as  happy  as  it  could  be, 
watering  the  grass  and 
the  flowers  on  the  banks, 
and  the  roots  of  the  big 
trees,  and  the  cows  and 
sheep  and  the  birds. 
It  was  such  a  nice 
story  !  " 

Pretty  soon  Ted  was 
aroused  by  hearing  the 
milkman  ring  his  bell. 
He  ran  down  the  steps 
and    up    to    the    wagon  ^ 

in   a   moment. 

"  Well,  Ted,"  said  Thomas,  the  driver,  "  you 
have  come  in  good  time.  My  leg  is  so  lame  with 
rheumatism  that  I  cannot  get  out  of  the  wagon 
this  morning.  Will  you  carry  the  milk  in  to 
Maggie  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir  !  "  said  Ted,  glad  of  something 
to  do ;  and  he  carried  the  milk  very  care- 
fully to  the  kitchen  door,  where  Maggie  met 
him  with  a  pitcher  in  her  hand. 
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"  Thomas  is  lame  with  rheumatism,"  said 
Ted,  "  and  can't  come  in." 

Maggie  gave  him  a  cookie  which  she  had 
just  taken  from  the  oven,  and  off  he  went 
again,  as  happy  as  a  bird.  He  felt  as  if  he 
had  wings.  He  ran  out  to  the  gate  and 
swung  there  for  some  time,  the  song  again 
jingling  in  his  mind  : 

I'm  small,  I  know,  but  wherever  I  go, 
The  fields  grow  greener  still. 

Very  soon  he  saw  his  little  friend,  Kitty 
Culpins,  coming  down  the  walk,  wheeling 
her  baby  brother.  As  she  went  to  cross 
the  street,  the  curbstone  was  too  high,  and 
she  was  not  strong  enough  to  get  the 
carriage  over.  She  pushed  and  she  pulled, 
but  it  was  of  no  use.  Ted  watched  her  for 
some  time,  and  then  a  happy  thought  popped 
into  his  little  brown  head.  He  ran  to  Kitty, 
and  he  pulled  while  she  pushed,  and  they  got 
the  carriage  safely  over. 

They  walked  up  and  down  in  the  bright 
sunshine  for  a  long  time,  and  then  Kitty 
went  home  and  Ted  went  to  his  favourite 
place  on  the  front  steps. 

"  Singing,  singing  all  the  day,"  sang  Ted, 
as  he  took  some  marbles  from  his  pocket, 
and  counted  them  over. 

He , heard  a  strange  noise  on  the  sidewalk. 
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and  looking  up,  he  saw  an  old  blind  man, 
very  much  frightened  at  a  wagon  that  had 
passed  quite  close  to  him  as  he  was  crossing 
the  street.  The  blind  man  had  lost  his  way 
and  was  tapping  with  his  cane  upon  the  side- 
walk, to  find  out  where  he  was. 

Ted  ran  down  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 
and  the  poor  old  man  told  him  that  he  had 
lost  his  way.  He  wanted  to  go  to  North 
Street ;  and  so  Ted  took  hold  of  his  hand 
and  turned  him  round  gently,  and  the  old 
man  thanked  him  heartily. 

Just  then  the  dinner  bell  rang,  and  Ted  ran 
in  with  a  light  heart.  His  father  said  :  "  Ted> 
what  have  you  been  doing  to-day  ?  " 

"  Oh  !    having  some  fun,"  said  Ted. 

-Fiom  Half  a  Hundred  Stories. 
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Suppose,  my  little  lady. 

Your  doll  should  break  her  head  ; 
Could  you  make  it  whole  by  crying 

Till  your  eyes  and  nose  were  red  ? 
And  wouldn't  it  be  pleasanter 

To  treat  it  as  a  joke. 
And  say  you're  glad  'twas  Dolly's 

And  not  your  head  that  broke  ? 
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Suppose  you're  dressed  for  walking, 

And  the  rain  comes  pouring  down, 
Will  it  clear  off  any  sooner 

Because  you  scold  and  frown  ? 
And  wouldn't  it  be  nicer 

For  you  to  smile  than  pout, 
And  so  make  sunshine  in  the  house 

When  there  is  none  without  ? 

Suppose  your  task,  my  little  man. 

Is  very  hard  to  get. 
Will  it  make  it  any  easier 

For  you  to  sit  and  fret  ? 
And  wouldn't  it  be  wiser 

Than  waiting  like  a  dunce. 
To  go  to  work  in  earnest 

And  learn  the  thing  at  once  ? 

Suppose  that  some  boys  have  a  horse. 

And  some  a  coach  and  pair. 
Will  it  tire  you  less  while  walking 

To  say,  "  It  isn't  fair  "  ? 
And  wouldn't  it  be  nobler 

To  keep  your  temper  sweet, 
And  in  your  heart  be  thankful 

You  can  walk  upon  your  feet  ? 

And  suppose  the  world  doesn't  please  you. 
Nor  the  way  some  people  do, 

Do  you   think  the   whole   creation 
Will  be  altered  just  for  you  ? 
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And  isn't  it,  my  boy  or  girl, 

The  wisest,  bravest  plan, 
Whatever  comes,  or  doesn't  come, 

To  do  the  best  you  can  ? 

— Phcebe  Gary 


AN    ENGLISH    GENTLEMAN 

A  cruel  battle  was  being  fought.  The  ground 
was  covered  with  dead  and  dying  men.  The 
air  was  hot  and  stifling.  The  sun  shone  down 
without  pity  on  the  wounded  soldiers  lying 
in  the  blood  and  dust.  One  of  these  soldiers 
was  a  nobleman,  whom  everybody  loved  for 
his  gentleness  and  kindness.  Yet  now  he  was 
no  better  off  than  the  poorest  man  on  the  field. 
He  had  been  wounded,  and  would  die ;  and 
he  was  suffering  much  from  pain  and  thirst. 

When  the  battle  was  over,  his  friends  hurried 
to  his  aid.  A  soldier  came  running  with  a 
cup  in  his  hand.  "Here,  Sir  Philip,"  he 
said,  "  I  have  brought  you  some  clear,  cool 
water  from  the  brook.  Let  me  raise  your 
head  so  that  you  can  drink." 

The  cup  was  placed  to  Sir  Philip's  lips. 
How  thankfully  he  looked  at  the  man  who 
had  brought  it !  Then  his  eyes  met  those 
of  a  dying  soldier  who  was  lying  on  the  ground 
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close  by.  The  wistful  look  in  the  poor  man's 
face  spoke  plainer  than  words.  "  Give  the 
water  to  that  man,"  said  Sir  Philip  quickly  ; 
and  then,  pushing  the  cup  towards  him,  he 
said :  "  Here,  my  comrade,  take  this.  Thy 
need   is   greater  than   mine." 

What  a  brave,  noble  man  he  was !  The 
name  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  will  never  be  for- 
gotten ;  for  it  was  the  name  of  a  Christian 
gentleman  who  always  had  the  good  of  others 
in  his  mind.  Was  it  any  wonder  that  every- 
body wept  when  it  was  known  that  he  was 
dead  ?  It  is  said,  that,  on  the  day  when  he 
was  carried  to  the  grave,  every  eye  in  England 
was  filled  with  tears.  Rich  and  poor,  high 
and  low,  all  felt  that  they  had  lost  a  friend ; 
all  mourned  the  death  of  the  kindest,  gentlest 
man  that  they  had  ever  known. 

— James  Baldwin. 

By  kind  permission  of  the  American  Book  Company. 


HOW    CEDRIC    BECAME    A    KNIGHT 

A  long  time  ago  there  liv^ed  a  boy  whose 
name  was  Cedric.  His  home  was  a  stone  hut 
at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill.  On  the  top-  of  the 
hill  was  a  grand  old  castle.  It  was  the  home 
of  Sir  RoUin,  the  brave,  good  knight.     Cedric 
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loved  to  see  Sir  Rollin  and  his  noblemen 
come  riding  out  of  the  castle  yard. 

One  day  Cedric  was  playing  with  his  pet 
kitten.  After  a  time  they  grew  tired,  and 
the  boy  lay  down  on  the  grass  to  rest.  The 
kitten  ran  into  the  dusty  road,  curled  herself 
into  a  ball,  and  went  to  sleep.  Suddenly 
five  knights  came  galloping  down  the  hill. 
Cedric  ran  into  the  road  and  caught  the  kitten, 
just  in  time  to  save  her  from  the  feet  of  the 
horses. 

The  riders  passed  quickly  by.  One  of  them 
drew  his  rein  and  said  to  Cedric  :  "  My  little 
man,  you  are  almost  brave  enough  to  be  a 
knight  some  day."  The  boy's  heart  was  full 
of  joy.  "  To  be  a  knight  some  day  !  To  be 
a  knight  some  day  !  "  he  repeated.  "  Can  I 
ever  be  a  knight  ?     Can  I  ever  be  a  knight  ?  " 

When  bedtime  came,  he  fell  asleep.  He 
dreamed  that  he  was  a  knight,  riding  a  black 
horse,  and  that  every  one  loved  him  because 
he  was  so  good  and  kind.  In  his  dream  he 
heard  his  mother  call.  He  opened  his  eyes. 
The  morning  light  was  shining  into  his  window. 
He  was  only  little  Cedric  in  his  attic  chamber  ! 

Soon  he  was  busy  and  happy.  He  helped 
his  father  water  the  cow  and  feed  the  horses. 
Then  he  washed  the  dishes  and  swept  the 
room,  for  he  always  liked  to  help  his  mother. 
By   and    by    his   mother    sat   down    to    sew. 

B  2 
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Cedric  put  his  arms  round  her  neck  and  told 
her  what  the  knight  had  said.  "  Do  you 
think  I  can  ever  be  a  knight,  mother  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Knights  have  many  hard  things  to  do," 
said  his  mother.  "  Sometimes  their  Hves  are 
in  great  danger.  You  are  only  a  little  boy, 
Cedric,  but  you  can  be  kind  and  brave  like  a 
knight." 

Weeks  went  by,  and  one  summer  evening 
the  knights  again  passed  Cedric's  home.  They 
had  been  taking  part  in  a  terrible  war,  and 
they  were  now  returning  to  the  castle.  As 
they  came  near,  one  of  them  stopped  and 
asked  for  a  drink.  Cedric,  ran  to  bring  cool 
water.  The  tired  and  dusty  soldier  took  the 
cup  and  said :  "  Thank  you,  my  little  man." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  serve  you,"  answered 
Cedric,  quickly.  The  noble  rider  smiled  down 
upon  him.  "  You  are  as  kind  as  a  knight, 
my  boy,"  he  said  as  he  rode  away. 

Days  passed  into  months  and  the  winter 
came.  When  Cedric  felt  like  being  cross  or 
rude,  he  thought  of  that  summer  evening. 
If  he  should  do  an  unkind  or  selfish  act,  surely 
the  brave  knight's  smile  would  change  to  a 
frown. 

In  a  few  years  Cedric  had  grown  to  be  a  tall^ 
manly  boy.  One  day  his  father  said  :  "  Sir 
RoUin  wishes  a  boy  to  live  in  the  castle  and  be 
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his  page.  Do  you  think,  wife,  that  our  Cedric 
could  do  the  work  of  a  page  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  his  mother.  "  I  think  he  would 
try  to  do  his  duty.  Perhaps,  in  time,  he  may 
learn  to  be  a  knight." 

That  very  day  his  father  went  with  Cedric 
to  the  castle.  They  were  asked  to  enter  a 
large  room.  The  walls  and  floors  were  all  of 
stone,  and  the  windows  small  and  high.  Sir 
Rollin  came  into  the  room.  He  was  so  tall 
and  straight  that  he  made  Cedric  think  of  a 
mountain  pine  tree. 

For  some  time  Sir  Rollin  talked  with  Cedric's 
father.  Then  he  turned  to  the  lad  and  said  : 
"  Would  you  like  to  be  a  knight,  my  boy  ? 
Are  you  sure  you  can  do  hard  work  ?  Will 
you  remember  to  be  always  true  and  pure, 
kind    and    brave  ?  " 

"  I  am  willing  to  try,  sir,"  was  Cedric's 
answer. 

His  father  said  good-bye,  and  left  his  son 
in  the  castle.  Cedric  was  shown  to  his  room. 
It  was  a  little  cell,  with  one  narrow  window. 
His  bed  was  a  pile  of  straw,  and  his  cover  a 
sheepskin.  That  night  he  had  only  coarse 
bread  and  a  bowl  of  broth.  He  thought  of 
his  comfortable  bed  and  good  supper  at  home. 
But  he  wished  to  become  a  knight,  and  he  knew 
that  he  must  learn  to  bear  hard  tilings. 

Cedric  soon  found,   too,   that   he  had  much 
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hard  work  to  do.  He  had  to  stand  very  straight 
and  run  very  fast.  He  had  to  obey  instantly 
Hke  a  soldier,  and  do  errands  quickly.  And 
often  he  had  to  wait  patiently  for  hours,  with- 
out knowing  why  he  waited.  But  he  did  his 
duty  so  well  that  Sir  RoUin  trusted  him  fully. 
He  grew  strong  and  tall,  and  when  he  visited 
his  home,  he  smiled  at  the  little  bed  in  which 
he  used  to  sleep. 

One  day  Sir  RoUin  sent  for  Cedric,  and  said  : 
"  I  wish  you  to  carry  a  message  to  the  king. 
Get  ready  quickly.  Take  my  own  gray  horse. 
You  must  reach  the  king's  palace  before 
to-morrow   night.     Remember,    I   trust   you." 

The  way  to  the  palace  lay  through  a  dense 
forest.  As  Cedric  rode  along  the  dark  road, 
he  heard  the  growl  of  a  wild  beast.  It  was 
a  wild  boar  with  eyes  like  fire,  and  it  was  com- 
ing directly  towards  him.  He  had  heard  about 
this  fierce  beast,  which  had  destroyed  many 
cattle.  No  one  had  been  able  to  kill  it. 
"  Now,"  he  thought,  "  I  can  do  something 
for  the  people  of  my  country." 

He  held  his  horse  firmly  with  one  hand. 
With  the  other  hand  he  lifted  his  spear  high 
in  the  air  and  hurled  it  at  the  wild  boar.  His 
aim  was  true.  The  great  beast  rolled  over 
on  the  ground,  dead. 

The  road  led  out  of  the  forest  through  a 
town.     Here   a   crowd   of  boys   were   hooting 
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at  an  old  man.  Cedric  jumped  from  his  horse 
and  pushed  his  way  into  the  crowd.  "  How 
dare  you  treat  an  old  man  in  this  way  ?  "  he 
said.  Then  he  turned  to  the  poor  old  man. 
"  Will  you  come  with  me  ?  "  he  asked  gently^ 
"  I  will  place  you  on  my  horse,  and  I  will  not 
leave  your  side  until  you  are  safe  at  your  own 
door." 

By  this  kindness  Cedric  lost  much  time. 
He  rode  until  late  that  night,  and  was  up  at 
dawn  the  next  morning.  The  day  grew  warm, 
but  he  could  not  stop.  At  last  he  reached  the 
palace.  He  was  tired,  warm,  and  hungry. 
But  he  was  in  time  to  give  Sir  Rollin's  letter 
to  the  king. 

In  his  letter  Sir  Rollin  told  the  king  that 
Cedric  was  brave  and  trustworthy.  He  also 
told  him  the  lad's  greatest  wish  was  some  day 
to  become  a  knight. 

When  the  king  saw  the  tall,  straight  lad  with 
his  frank,  pure  face,  he  made  him  a  soldier 
in  his  army.  For  years  Cedric  served  the  king. 
He  was  sent  on  many  dangerous  journeys, 
and  he  fought  in  many  battles.  At  last,  after 
years  of  faithful  service,  the  king  sent  for  him 
to  come  to  the  throne  room  of  the  palace. 
When  Cedric  entered  the  room,  there  was  the 
king  on  his  throne.  Beside  him  sat  the  queen, 
and  about  the  room  were  the  lords  and  ladies 
of  the  court. 
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"  Come  forward  !  "  commanded  the  king. 

Cedric  kneeled  down  before  the  throne. 
The  king  struck  him  lightly  on  the  shoulder 
with  his  sword,  and  said  :  "  Rise,  Sir  Cedric." 
Then  Cedric  knew  that  he  was  a  knight  at  last. 

— Elizabeth  Harrison. 


THE     LADYBIRD     AND     THE     ANT 

The  ladybird  sat  in  the  rose's  heart. 
And  smiled  with  pride  and  scorn, 

As  she  saw  a  plainly  dressed  ant  go  by 
With  a  heavy  grain  of  corn. 

So  she   drew  the   curtains   of  damask  round, 

And  adjusted  her  silken  vest. 
Making  her  mirror  a  drop  of  dew. 

That  lay  in  the  rose's  breast. 

Then  she  laughed  so  loud  that  the  ant  looked 
up. 

And,  seeing  her  haughty  face. 
Took  no  more  notice,  but  travelled  on 

At  the  same  industrious  pace. 

But  a  sudden  blast  of  autumn  came 

And  rudely  swept  the  ground, 
And  down  the  rose  with  the  ladybird  went, 

And  scattered  its  leaves  around. 
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Then  the   houseless   lady   was   much   amazed, 

For  she  knew  not  where  to  go, 
And  rough  November's  early  blast 

Had  brought  with  it  rain  and  snow. 

Her  wings  were  chilled  and  her  feet  were  cold, 
And  she  wished  for  the  ant's  warm  cell  — 

And  what  she  did  in  the  wintry  storm, 
I  am  sure   I  cannot  tell. 

— Lydia  Huntley  Sigourney. 


THE   CHILDREN'S   ARMY 

Rub-a-dub  dub,  dub  dub,  dub  dub  !  Betty 
and  Ben  knew  what  that  sound  meant.  It 
meant  that  it  was  seven  o'clock,  and  that  they 
must  get  out  of  bed  at  once.  It  was  Billy 
beating  the  drum,  which  was  a  signal  every 
morning  for  Betty  and  Ben  to  get  up. 
"  Jump  !  "  shouted  Betty  to  Ben  through  the 
door  that  led  into  his  room.  And  each  of 
them  hurried  out  of  bed,  and  began  to 
dress. 

Twenty  minutes  later  the  same  tapping  of 
the  drum  was  heard.  Betty  and  Ben  knew 
what  that  meant,  too.  It  meant  that  they  had 
to  line  up  before  Billy  for  inspection  before 
going  down  to  breakfast. 
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It  was  Billy's  duty  to  see  that  their  faces, 
hands,  nails,  and  teeth  were  clean.  He  had  to 
see,  also,  that  they  had  combed  their  hair  and 
brushed  their  clothes.  So  when  they  heard  the 
drum  the  second  time,  Betty  and  Ben  ran  into 
the  hall,  and  lined  up  in  front  of  Billy.     They 


stood  erect,  with  their  arms  close  to  their 
bodies,  and  looked  straight  into  Billy's  eyes. 
Then  Billy  shouted,  "  Hands  up  !  "  and  up 
went  the  hands  of  Betty  and  Ben,  while  Billy 
inspected  them. 

Their    teachers    had    told    them    about    arl 
enemy  whose  name  was  General  Microbe.     He 
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loved  dirt,  and  would  march  into  the  dust 
under  their  finger  nails.  And  he  was  not 
satisfied  to  camp  there  alone.  Perhaps  he  was 
afraid.  At  any  rate,  he  usually  brought  a 
whole  army  of  microbes  with  him. 

But  their  teachers  had  told  them,  also,  that 
this  dirty  little  general,  with  his  dirty  little 
soldiers,  was  not  content  to  camp  there  all  the 
time.  Sometimes  he  would  march  with  a  part 
of  his  army  straight  into  the  mouths  of  children. 
He  did  this  when  children  handled  their  food 
with  dirty  fingers.  Sometimes,  too,  he  would 
march  from  their  fingers  to  cuts  or  scratches 
on  their  bodies,  and  -cause  great  pain  there. 
So  Billy,  Betty,  and  Ben  knew  that  the  soldiers 
of  this  army  of  General  Microbe  were  not 
friends  but  enemies,  and  would  do  them  much 
harm  if  they  had  the  chance. 

Knowing  this,  Billy,  Betty,  and  Ben  decided 
to  join  the  Children's  Army,  and  fight  the  little 
mischief-makers.  They  always  won  the  battle 
when  they  succeeded  in  destroying  the  camps 
of  their  enemies  under  the  finger  nails.  When 
these  were  captured,  the  microbes  missed  one 
of  their  best  chances  to  get  into  the  children's 
mouths,  or  into  cuts  and  scratches  on  .their 
bodies. 

When  Billy  was  through  inspecting  the  hands 
of  his  soldier  sister  and  soldier  brother,  he 
stepped    back    and     gave    another    command, 
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"Lips  apart!"  This  meant  that  their  teeth 
had  to  be  inspected  also. 
•  You  see,  here  they  had  to  fight  another 
enemy.  _For  there  was  another  httle  nlicrobe 
general,  with  a  large  army,  who  always  led  his 
soldiers  where  he  could  feed  them.  If  he  saw 
food  between  the  teeth  of  children,  he  would 
take  it  for  a  camp  at  once,  and  unless  driven 
out,  he  would  lead  his  microbe  soldiers  down 
into  the  nerves  of  the  teeth.  He  would  dig 
deep  until  he  made  them  ache,  and  sometimes 
he  even  destroyed  them. 

So  Billy,  Betty,  and  Ben  had  to  make  war 
against  this  other  microbe  army. 

Next,  Billy  gave  another  command,  "  Mark 
time  !  "  and  Betty  and  Ben  began  to  move  their 
feet  up  and  down,  while  Billy  walked  all  round 
them  to  see  whether  their  clothes  were  brushed, 
and  whether  they  looked  neat  and  clean.  For, 
you  know,  soldiers  must  be  particular  about 
their  uniforms.  Another  army  of  microbes  is 
always  waiting  to  attack  soldiers  whose  uni- 
forms are  not  neat  and  clean. 

Then  Billy  shouted,  "  March  !  "  and  off  they 
marched  through  the  hall,  and  downstairs,  Billy 
beating  the  drum  as  they  went.  Father,  who 
was  general,  and  mother,  who  was  colonel, 
heard  the  tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  as  they  marched 
into  the  dining-room.  Soon  the  soldiers  lined 
up  before  their  general  and  colonel  to  salute. 
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Then  Colonel  Mother  stepped  forward  to  in- 
spect her  army.  She  gave  the  command, 
"  Hands  up  !  "  and  up  went  three  pairs  of 
hands,  clean  and  white.  "  Lips  apart  !  "  com- 
manded Colonel  Mother  again,  and  three  pairs 
of  lips  were  at  once  opened,  and  showed  three 
sets  of  teeth  that  glistened  like  pearls.  Last  of 
all.  Colonel  Mother  inspected  their  uniforms. 
They  were  neat  and  clean.  After  this  she 
saluted  General  Father,  who  saluted  in  response, 
smiled,  and  nodded  his  approval.  This  meant 
that  the  soldiers  had  passed  muster,  and  that 
she  might  give  the  command  to  break  rank. 

One  morning  before  sitting  down  to  break- 
fast. General  Father  said  that  such  a  fine  com- 
pany of  soldiers  ought  to  have  a  flag.  He 
asked  Billy  what  he  thought  about  it.  Billy 
agreed  that  they  should,  and  said  that  the 
colours  should  be  red  and  white.  Red  would 
stand  for  "  Death  to  the  microbes,"  and  white 
for  that  which  kills  them  !  Both  General 
Father  and  Colonel  Mother  thought  that  Billy's 
idea  was  a  good  one.  So  they  ordered  a  red- 
and-white  flag  to  be  made,  and  Betty  was  made 
colour  bearer. 

Billy,  Betty,  and  Ben  were  brave  soldiers. 
They  had  to  fight  a  hard  battle  every  day. 
They  soon  learned  that  General  Microbe  had 
a  great  many  soldiers  to  take  the  place  of  those, 
who  were  killed  ;    and,  even  though  he  could 
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be  driven  out,  and  his  soldiers  destroyed,  he 
would  soon  return  with  another  army. 

So  Billy,  Betty,  and  Ben  made  up  their  minds 
to  enlist  in  the  Children's  Army  for  life.  Wher- 
ever they  carried  the  red-and-white  flag,  they 
won  a  victory.  And  victory  meant  good  health, 
and  good  health  made  them  very  happy. 

— Selected. 


THE  PLOUGHMAN 

To  and  fro,  this  autumn  day. 
See  the  ploughman  take  his  wayj 
Guiding  with  a  steady  hand 
Patient  horses  o'er  the  land. 

Blessings  on  their  noble  toil ! 
Blessings  on  the  fruitful  soil ! 
For  our  bread  they  labour  now, 
Man  and  horses  at  the  plough. 

On  they  toil  till  set  of  sun. 
Then  the  ploughman's  work  is  done 
Like  the  waves  upon  the  sea 
Are  the  furrows  on  the  lea. 

Soon  the  sower  wide  shall  fling 
Seeds  that  sleep  until  the  spring ; 
Winter,  when  the  wild  winds  blow. 
Wraps  thern  in  a  robe  of  snow. 
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But  the  sunshine  and  the  rain 
Wake  them  into  hfe  again  ; 
Then  the  thankful  fields  are  seen 
Bright  with  blades  of  shining  green. 

Through  long  days  of  summer  heat 
Upward  shoots  the  growing  wheat, 
Waving  pennons  free  and  fair 
In  the  scented  July  air  ; 

Till,  to  crown  the  circling  year, 
Golden  harvest  doth  appear. 
Bind  the  sheaves  and  fill  the  wain  ; 
Blessings  on  the  goodly  grain  ! 

— Edward  Shirley. 

Bij  kind  permission  of  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons. 


MISS   CARELESS 


Miss  Careless  was  a  good  little  girl  who 
loved  her  father  and  mother  dearly.  But  she 
had  one  bad  fault.  She  took  no  care  of  any- 
thing. 

Now  her  parents  knew  that  she  should  learn 
order.  So,  to  their  sorrow,  they  often  had  to 
punish  her.  If  her  bed  was  in  disorder,  she  was 
forced  to  wear  her  nightcap  all  day.  Every 
time  she .  upset  her  inkstand,  the  end  of  her 
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nose  was  inked.  Whenever  she  left  her  hand- 
kerchief lying  about  the  house,  it  was  fastened 
on  her  back.  A  shoe  was  once  hung  there, 
which  had  been  found  astray  on  the  stairs. 

Careless  had  a  brother  Paul.  He  was  away 
from  home  in  a  boarding-school.  Sometimes 
he  had  a  holiday  at  home,  and  then  how  happy 
Careless  was  to  play  with  him  ! 

One  holiday  they  had  put  everything  out  of 
place  in  the  parlour  and  dining-room.  Miss 
Careless  was  told  that  she  must  not  leave  her 
room  all  the  next  morning. 

The  next  morning  the  rising  sun  found  her 
seated  on  her  bed  in  tears.  Her  room  was  to 
be  her  prison  till  dinner.  And  what  a  room  it 
was  !  Her  pretty  dress  was  in  a  corner,  half 
on  the  floor  and  half  on  a  chair.  One  of  her 
boots  was  under  the  bed  and  the  other  against 
the  door.  A  gray  silk  glove  was  on  each 
end  of  the  mantelpiece.  Last  of  all  her  little 
black  velvet  hat  was  lying  on  its  side  on  the 
top  of  the  water  pitcher,  with  its  great  white 
plume  falling  into  the  basin. 

"  How  unhappy  I  am !  "  cried  Careless. 
"  Oh,  why  will  they  not  let  me  play  with 
Paul  ?  " 

The  fairy  Order  was  at  that  moment  making 
her  way  through  the  house.  She  opened  the 
door  and  came  into  the  room.  How  she 
frowned  at  the  disorder  ! 
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"  Are  you  not  ashamed  ?  "  she  cried. 

"Of  what,  madam  ?  " 

"  Look  around  your  room  !  " 

"  Well,  what  is  the  matter  with  it  ?  " 

"  What !  don't  you  see  the  frightful  dis- 
order? There  is  not  a  single  garment  in  its  place." 

"  Oh  !  that  doesn't  matter.  Paul  says  that 
it  makes  no  difference  where  we  put  our  things 
at  night,  so  long  as  we  find  them  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

"  So  you  think  it  makes  no  difference  where 
you  put  your  things  !  "  cried  the  angry  fairy. 
"  Well,  you  shall  see." 

With  these  words  she  touched  the  child 
with  her  wand.  Behold  !  little  Careless  flew 
into  pieces  in  every  direction.  The  head  went 
in  search  of  the  hat  on  the  water  pitcher.  The 
body  plunged  into  the  dress  across  the  chair. 
Each  foot  regained  its  boot,  the  one  under  the 
bed  and  the  other  against  the  door.  The 
hands  made  their  way  into  the  gloves  on  the 
ends  of  the  mantelpiece.  It  ^11  happened  in 
an  instant. 

"  Now,"  said  the  fairy,  "  I  am  going  to  send 
Master  Paul  to  put  all  this  in  order.  You  shall 
see  whether  it  makes  no  difference  where  you 
put  things." 

The  fairy  Order  went  down  into  the  court- 
yard, where  she  found  Paul.  "  Go  upstairs 
into  your  sister's  room.     She  needs  you." 

c 
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Paul  obeyed  the  fairy  Order  and  went  to  find 
Miss  Careless.     He  saw  no  one  in  the  room. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  Where  are  you  ?  " 
he  cried. 

"  Here,"  groaned  the  head.  "  Come  quickly 
to  my  help,  dear  Paul.  I  am  very  uncomfort- 
able on  this  water  pitcher." 

"  No,  come  here,"  howled  the  body.  "  I 
can't  bear  this  torture  ;  the  corner  of  the  chair 
goes  right  through  me." 

"Don't  leave  me  under  the  bed,"  cried  the 
right  foot. 

"  I  am  here  by  the  door,"  said  the  left 
foot. 

"  Don't  forget  us  on  the  mantelpiece," 
shouted  the  hands. 

Paul  hastened  to  pick  up  the  feet,  hands, 
and  head.  "  Don't  worry,  sister,"  he  said,  "  I 
shall  set  you  to  rights.  It  will  not  take  me 
long." 

Paul's  task  was  quickly  over.  Then  he 
raised  his  sister  on  her  feet  and  cried :  "  There 
you  are  !  " 

But  scarcely  had  he  looked  at  his  work  than 
he  uttered  a  loud  cry.  The  head  was  turned 
awry.  One  of  the  feet,  in  its  boot,  hung  on  the 
left  arm.  A  poor  little  hand  was  in  the  place 
of  one  foot.  How  Careless  staggered  as  she 
tried  to  walk  on  one  hand  and  one  foot ! 

".  Oh  !    Paul,  what  have  you  done  ?  "  cried 
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the  poor  little  girl.     She  tried  to  wipe  her  eyes, 
but  the  toe  of  her  boot  caught  in  her  hair. 

Pavil  was  thunderstruck  at  what  he  had  done. 
He  pulled  with  all  his  might  at  his  sister's  head, 
hoping  to  put  it  in  the  right  place.  Alas  !  it 
was  too  firmly  fixed.  Then  Paul,  too,  burst 
into  tears  and  cried  and  sobbed  with  Careless. 

Doctors  were  sent  for,  but  they  could  do 
nothing.  Everybody  talked  at  once.  Such  an 
uproar  as  there  was  ! 

Suddenly  the  fairy  Order  appeared.  "  Well," 
she  said  to  Careless,  "  do  you  think  now  that 
it  makes  no  difference  where  you  put  your 
things  ?  I  shall  forgive  you  this  once,  but  you 
must  never  forget  this  terrible  lesson." 

The  fairy  then  touched  the  little  girl  with 
her  wand.  Instantly  head,  body,  feet,  and 
hands  found  their  right  places. 

After  this  Careless  became  most  neat  and 
careful.  When  she  grew  up,  the  fairy  Order 
married  her  to  a  prince  who  wished  to  have 
his  house  kept  in  perfect  order.  The  prince 
was  more  pleased  with  her  neatness  than  with 
her  beautiful  face.  Careless  had  learned  her 
lesson  well. 

From  the  French  of  Jean  Mace. 


Of  all  the  lights  you  carry  in  your  face. 
Joy  shines  the  farthest  out  to  sea. 

c  2 
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ONLY   ONE 

Hundreds  of  stars  in  the  pretty  sky  ; 

Hundreds  of  shells  on  the  shore  together ; 

Hundreds  of  birds 
that  go  singing 
by; 
Hundreds  of  bees 
in  the  sunny 
weather. 


Hundreds  of  dew- 
drops  to  greet  the 
dawn  ; 

Hundreds  of  lambs 
in  the  purple 
clover ; 

Hundreds  of  butter- 
flies  on  the 
lawn  : 


Sl^st- 


But  only  one  mother  the  wide  world  over. 

— George  Cooper. 


It  was  only  a  sunny  smile, 
And  little  it  cost  in  the  giving,  - 
But  it  scattered  the  night. 
Like  the  morning  light. 
And  made  the  day  worth  living. 
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THE  SOLDIER  AND  HIS  HORSE 

A  soldier  belonging  to  the  Life  Guards  was 
walking  along  the  street  one  day,  when  he 
was  seen  to  stop  suddenly,  look  across  the 
street,  and  then  rush  over  to  a  horse  standing 
with  an  empty  cab  on  the  other  side  of  the  way. 
*'  I  know  him,  I  know  him,"  he  shouted,  in 
a  voice  of  emotion,  regardless  of  the  passers- 
by  ;  "  it's  my  own  old  Valiant,  my  dear  old 
fellow." 

The  poor  horse  seemed  to  know  his  caressing 
hand  and  voice,  for  he  laid  back  his  ears  and 
pushed  his  nose  against  the  soldier,  who  was 
very  much  affected  at  meeting  his  old  friend 
again. 

The  cabman,  too,  who  came  up  at  that 
moment,  was  touched  at  the  scene.  After 
a  few  moments,  the  guardsman  foraged  in 
his  pocket,  muttering,'  as  he  did  so :  "  He 
shall  have  it,  if  it  was  the  last,  the  dear  old 
boy.  Yes ;  it  isn't  much,  but  it's  enough 
for  a  feed  of  grain,  and  I'll  treat  him  to  it, 
that  I  will." 

There  was  a  feed  store  near,  and  off  the 
soldier  ran  with  the  nosebag  for  a  feed  of 
grain ;  and  to  see  him  undo  the  headgear 
and  put  on  the  bag,  the  horse  meanwhile 
seeming  to  whinny  and  paw  with  pleasure, 
made  so  hearty  a  picture  that  it  was  no  wonder 
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some  little  boys  cried,  "  Hurrah  !  "  and  the 
cabman  shook  hands  with  the  good-natured 
soldier. 

"  Be  good  to .  him,"  said  the  guardsman, 
"  use  him  well.  He's  as  good  a  bit  of  stuff 
as  ever  was  in  tharness,"  and  then  he  made 
inquiry  as  to  where  the  present  stable  of  his 
four-footed    friend    was. 

He  then  went  on  his  way,  his  pocket  light- 
ened perhaps  of  his  last  coin,  but  his  heart 
warmed ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  from  the 
look  of  the  man's  kind  face,  that  as  often 
afterwards  as  he  could,  he  looked  in  to  see  old 
Valiant. 

— Selected. 


THE    BOY    AND    THE    WOLF 

A  boy  was  once  left  to  watch  a  flock  of 
sheep  feeding  on  a  hill.  Not  far  away  were 
some  labourers  busy  at  work  in  the  fields. 

"  Now  I  shall  have  some  sport,"  thought 
the  boy,  and  he  shouted  as  loud  as  he  could  : 
"  Help  !  Help  !  the  wolves  are  carrying  off 
my  lambs  !  "  Once,  twice,  three  times,  the 
men  left  their  work  and  ran  to  help  the  boy, 
but  he  only  laughed  at  them  for  their  pains. 
At  last  a  wolf  really  did  come,  and  the  boy 
cried  again  for  help.     But  he  shouted  in  vain. 
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And  thus  by  the  loss  of  his  flock,  he  learned 
that  those  who  do  not  always  speak  the  truth 
will  not  be  believed  at  any  time. 

— Msop. 


THE    WORLD'S    MUSIC 

The  world's  a  very  happy  place, 

Where  every  child  should  dance  and  sing, 

And  always  have  a  smiling  face. 
And  never  sulk  for  anything. 

I  waken  when  the  morning's  come. 
And  feel  \he  air  and  light  alive 

With  strange  sweet  music  like  the  hum 
Of  bees  about  their  busy  hive. 

The  linnets  play  among  the  leaves 

At  hide-and-seek,  and  chirp  and  sing  ; 

While,  flashing  to  and  from  the  eaves, 
The  swallows  twitter  on  the  wing. 

And  twigs  that  shake,  and  boughs  that  sway, 
And  tall  old  trees  you  cannot  climb. 

And  winds  that  come,  but  cannot  stay, 
Are  singing  gaily  all  the  time. 

From  dawn  to  dark  the  old  mill  wheel 
Makes  music,  going  round  and  round  ; 

And,  dusty  white  with  flour  and  meal. 
The  miller  whistles  to  its  sound. 
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The  brook  that  flows  beside  the  mill, 

As  happy  as  a  brook  can  be, 
Goes  singing  its  old  song  until 

It  learns  the  singing  of  the  sea. 

For  every  wave  upon  the  sands 
Sings  songs  you  never  tire  to  hear, 

Of  laden  ships  from  sunny  lands 
Where  it  is  summer  all  the  year. 

And    if    you    listen    to 
the  rain 
When  leaves  and  birds 
and  bees  are  dumb, 
You    hear    it    pattering 
on  the  pane, 
Like    Andrew   beating 
on  his  drum. 

The  coals    beneath    the 
kettle  croon. 
And  clap  their  hands  and  dance  in  glee  ; 
And  even  the  kettle  hums  a  tune 
To  tell  you  when  it's  time  for  tea. 

The  world  is  such  a  happy  place 
That  children,  whether  big  or  small, 

Should  always  have  a  smiling  face 
And  never,  never  sulk  at  all. 

— Gabriel  Setoun. 

From  "  The  Child's  World"  ly  kind 
permission  of  John  Lane  Company 
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WOO   SING   AND   THE   MIRROR 

One  day  Woo  Sing's  father  brought  home  a 
mirror  which  he  had  bought  in  the  city.  Woo 
Sing  had  never  seen  a  mirror  before.  It  was 
hung  up  in  the  room  while  he  was  out  at  play. 
He  did  not  understand  what  it  was,  but  thought 
he  saw  another  boy  looking  out  of  it. 

He  was  very  happy,  for  he  supposed  that  the 
boy  had  come  to  play  with  him.  He  spoke  to 
the  stranger  in  a  friendly  way,  but  received  no 
answer.  He  laughed  and  gaily  waved  his  hand 
at  the  boy  in  the  glass,  and  the  boy  did  exactly 
the  same.  Then  Woo  Sing  thought  :  "  I 
shall  go  closer.  I  do  not  hear  what  he  says ; 
perhaps  he  does  not  hear  me."  But  when  he 
began  to  walk,  the  boy  in  the  mirror  did  the 
same. 

Woo  Sing  stopped.  He  began  to  grow  angry. 
"  That  boy  is  mocking  me,"  he  said.  "  He 
tries  to  do  everything  that  I  do,  and  he  is  not 
at  all  polite." 

The  more  he  thought  about  it  the  angrier  he 
became,  and  soon  he  noticed  that  the  boy 
seemed  to  be  as  angry  as  himself.  At  length 
Woo  Sing  ran  up  to  the  mirror  and  struck 
the  boy  in  the  glass.  Luckily  he  did  no  other 
damage  than  to  hurt  his  hand.  He  began  to 
cry,  and  the  boy  in  the  glass  began  to  do  the 
same. 
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Woo  Sing  ran  to  his  father.  "  I  don't  Hku' 
the  boy  you  brought  home  with  you.  He  is 
very  naughty.  I  wish  you  would  take  him 
back  to  the  city." 

"  Why  so,  my  child  ?  "  asked  the  father. 

"  He  mocks  me,"  said  Woo  Sing.  "  He 
laughs  at  me  ;  he  strikes  at  me  ;  he  hurt  my 
hand." 

"  Ah,  Woo  Sing,"  said  his  father,  "  the  boy 
you  saw  was  your  own  image.  You  saw  your- 
self just  as  you  really  were.  It  was  yourself 
who  was  ugly  and  unkind  ;  and  this  should 
teach  you  never  to  show  your  anger  before 
other  people.  When  you  strike  without  cause, 
you  will  hurt  yourself  worse  than  anyone  else." 

— From  the  Chinese. 


PARTNERS 


Little  Mackie,  as  his  friends  called  him, 
was  an  inmate  of  the  Hospital  for  Crippled 
Children.  He  was  a  small  boy  and  his  years 
were  few,  yet  his  face  was  already  drawn  and 
seamed  with  lines  of  suffering.  One  of  his  feet 
was  twisted  and  the  other  almost  useless  ;  yet 
he  could  hobble  around  very  nimbly  on  his 
crutches,  and  he  took  great  pleasure  in  helping 
other  boys  who  were  worse  off  than  himself. 


PARTNERS, 
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His  particular  friend  and  crony  was  Dannie 
O'Connell,  whose  cot  adjoined  his  own.  Dannie 
was  a  helpless  little  fellow,  with  legs  that  were 
little  better  than  none  at  all  and  a  back  so  weak 
that  he  could  not  sit  up  without  props.  Many 
were  the  hours  that  little  Mackie  spent  at 
Dannie's  bedside,  and  many  were  the  words  of 
encouragement  that  he  poured  into  the  ears  of 
the  helpless  child. 

"We're  partners, 
Dannie,"  he  would 
say.  "When  I  get 
bigger,  I'll  be  a 
bootblack  down 
on  the  Square, 
and  you  and  me '11 
go  halves  in  the 
profits." 

"  But  what  could 
I  do  ?  "  queried 
D  a  n  n  i  e.  "  I 
couldn't  help  with 
the  business.  Why,  I  can't  even  hold  myself 
up." 

"  Oh,  you'll  be  lots  better  by  that  time," 
answered  the  ever-hopeful  Mackie.  "  I'll  get 
you  a  high  chair  with  wheels  under  it,  so  that 
I  can  trundle  you  around.  And  I'll  get  a  little 
candy  stand  at  the  corner  for  you  to  'tend 
to.     I'll  shine  'em  up  for  the  fine  gentlemen 
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that  come  that  way,  and  you'll  sell  candy  to 
the  ladies.  They'll  all  want  to  trade  with  you 
when  they  see  you  sitting  there  in  your  high 
chair." 

"  I  think  it  will  be  very  nice,"  sighed  Dannie  ; 
and  he  lay  gazing  up  towards  the  ceiling  and 
trying  to  forget  his  troubles. 

"  Of  course  it  will  be  nice,"  said  Mackie  ; 
"  and  don't  you  forget  that  we'll  be  partners." 

One  night  when  all  the  children  were  in  their 
cots,  an  alarm  was  sounded.  What  could  it 
mean  ?  Soon  the  cry  of  fire  was  heard,  and 
then  a  great  rushing  and  hurrying  in  the  halls 
and  on  the  stairways.  Little  Mackie  jumped 
up  and  seized  his  crutches,  and  all  the  other 
boys  in  the  ward  began  to  cry  out  in  alarm. 
But  their  nurse  soothed  them  and  told  them 
that  they  need  not  be  afraid,  for  she  was  sure 
that  the  fire  was  in  a  distant  part  of  the  build- 
ing, and  would  soon  be  put  out. 

Little  Mackie  lay  down  again,  but  he  kept 
his  eyes  wide  open.  "  Hey,  Dannie,  partner," 
he  whispered  very  softly,  "  don't  be  scared. 
I'm  watching  out  for  you,  and  nurse  says  there's 
no  danger." 

The  noise  outside  grew  louder,  and  there  was 
more  of  it.  Mackie  could  hear  the  people  run- 
ning. He  could  hear  the  children  screaming 
in  the  other  wards.  Soon  he  saw  the  red 
light  of  the  flames  shining  through  the  narrow 
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window  above  the  door.  Then  he  smelled  the 
smoke,  and  saw  it  coming  into  the  room 
through  every  crevice  and  crack.  The  nurse 
turned  pale  with  fear,  and  did  not  seem  to 
know  what  to  do. 

Then  three  men  rushed  in — firemen  with  big 
hats  on  their  heads  and  waterproof  capes  on 
their  shoulders.  Each  took  two  children  in  his 
arms  and,  with  the  fainting  nurse,  hurried 
away  through  the  strangling  smoke.  "  Be 
brave!  We'll  be  back  for  you  in  a  minute," 
said  one  of  them,  as  he  ran  past  Dannie  and 
Mackie. 

The  two  "  partners  "  were  left  alone  in  the 
room.  Mackie  could  hear  the  crackling  and 
roaring  of  the  flames.  He  could  even  see  them 
creeping  along  the  floor  and  licking  up  the 
carpet  in  the  lower  hallway.  He  could  feel 
their  hot  breath.  In  another  minute  they 
would  reach  the  wooden  stairs,  and  then  how 
could  any  one  ever  come  up  to  save  the  children 
that  were  still  in  the  wards  ? 

"  Run,  Mackie  !  "  cried  Dannie,  trying  in 
vain  to  sit  up.  "I  guess  they  forgot  to  come 
back.     Run,  Mackie,  and  don't  wait  for  me." 

"  No,  I  won't  run,  as  long  as  you're  my 
partner,"  said  Mackie. 

He  was  leaning  on  his  crutches  by  the  side 
of  Dannie's  cot. 

"  Put  your   arms  round  my  neck,   Dannie. 
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That's  how.  Now  hold  on,  tight  !  Snuggle 
your  face  down  over  my  shoulder.  That's 
right ;  now  we'll*  go.  Hold  fast,  and  don't 
swallow  any  more  smoke  than  you  can  help, 
Dannie." 

Clack  !  clack  !  clack !  Through  the 
smothering  smoke  the  little  crutches  clattered 
out  of  the  room  and  into  the  burning  hallway. 
And  Dannie,  with  his  arms  clasped  around  his 

partner's  neck,  and  his 
shrivelled  legs  dangling 
helplessly  behind,  was 
carried  half-fainting 
through  the  fearful  din. 

Clack  !  clack  !  clack  ! 
Maekie  was  so  short,  and 
his  head  was  so  near  to 
the  floor,  that  he  escaped 
the  thickest  part  of  the 
smoke,  which  rolled  in 
clouds  towards  the  ceiling.  He  hurried  to 
the  stairway,  keeping  his  face  bent  down- 
wards and  his  eyes  half  closed.  He  did  not 
dare  to  speak  to  Dannie,  for  he  had  no  breath 
to  spare. 

Outside  of  the  building  there  were  many  busy 
hands  and  many  anxious  faces. 

*'  Have  all  the  children  been  saved  ?  "  asked 
one  of  the  managers  of  the  hospital. 

"  Oh,    sir,    not   all,"    was   the   sad   answer. 
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"  There  were  a  few  in  the  upper  wards  who 
could  not  be  saved,  the  fire  spread  so  rapidly. 
And  there  are  still  two  little  boys  in  the  lower 
ward,  whom  it  is  impossible  to  reach." 

"  Surely  these  boys  ought  to  be  rescued," 
cried  the  manager.  "  Will  not  some  one  try 
to  reach  them  ?  " 

"  Sir,"  answered  a  helper  who  had  already 
carried  ten  children  out  of  the  flaming  build- 
ing, "it  is  too  late.  The  stairways  are  all 
blazing,  and  the  ward  itself  is  full  of  fire."  In 
fact,  the  flames  could  now  be  seen  bursting  out 
of  every  window. 

Clack  !  clack !  clack !  What  sound  was 
that  on  the  marble  steps  before  the  smoke- 
filled  door  of  the  doomed  hospital  ?  It  was 
not  a  loud  noise,  but  those  who  stood  nearest 
heard  it  quite  plainly  amid  all  the  other  sounds, 
the  snapping  of  the  burning  wood,  the  roaring 
of  the  flames,  the  falling  of  heavy  timbers. 
Then  right  out  from  beneath  the  cloud  of 
smoke  came  little  Mackie,  bearing  Dannie  upon 
his  shoulders.  Helping  hands  were  stretched 
forth  to  receive  him,  and  the  brave  lad  fell 
fainting  into  the  arms  of  a  big  policeman. 

Dannie  was  scarcely  harmed  at  all,  though 
dreadfully  frightened.  But  Mackie' s  poor 
hands  were  badly  scorched  and  his  eyebrows 
were  singed  off.  His  nightshirt  was  burned 
through  in  a  dozen  places.     His  bare,  crippled 
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feet  were  blistered  by  the  fallen  coals  he  had 
stepped  on.  His  little  body  was  full  of  hurts 
and  burns.  Kind  arms  carried  him  to  a  place 
of  safety  ;  but  for  a  long  time  he  lay  senseless 
to  all  that  was  happening  around  him. 

When  at  last  he  awoke  to  consciousness,  his 
first  thought  was  to  inquire  for  Dannie.  Then, 
as  he  turned  painfully  in  the  little  bed  where, 
they  had  laid  him,  he  closed  his  eyes  again  and 
said :  "  Me  and  Dannie  are  partners,  don't  you 
know  ?  "  — James  Baldwin, 

From,  ''''An  American  Book  of  Golden  Deeds,"  by  kind 
permission  of  the  American  Book  Company. 


A   GOOD  TIME 


Said  good  Grandfather  Gay, 

"  On  a  Thanksgiving  day. 

If  you  want  a  good  time,  give  something  away." 

So  he  sent  a  fat  turkey  to  shoemaker  Price, 

And  the  shoemaker   said,  "  What  a  big  bird  ! 

How  nice ! 
And  with  such  a  good  dinner  I  ought 
To  give  Widow  Lee  the  small  chicken  I  bought." 

"  This  fine  chicken — oh,  see  !  "  said  tlie  pleased 

Mrs.  Lee  ; 
"And  the  kindness  that  sent  it,  how  precious 

to  me  ! 
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I  would  like  to  make  some  one  as  happy  as  I ; 
So  I'll  give  Mrs.  Murphy  my  big  pumpkin  pie." 

"  And  oh,  sure  !  "  poor  Mrs.  Murphy  said,  "  'Tis 

the  queen  of  pies  ! 
Just  to  look  at  its  yellow  face  gladdens  my  eyes. 
Now  it's  my  turn,  I  think.     So  a  sweet  ginger 

cake 
For  the  motherless  Finnigan  children  I'll  bake." 

Said  the  Finnigan  children — Rose,  Danny,  and 

Hugh, 
"  It  smells  sweet  of  spice,  and  we'll  carry  a 

slice 
To  little  lame  Jake,  who  has  nothing  nice." 

"  Oh,  I  thank  you,  and  thank  you,"  said  little 

lame  Jake, 
"  Oh,  what  a  beautiful,  beautiful  cake  ! 
And,  oh,  such  a  big  shce !     I'll  save   all    the 

crumbs, 
And  will  give  them  to  each  little  sparrow  that 

comes.''' 

And  the  sparrows  they  twittered,  as  though 
they  would  say, 

Like  good  Grandfather  Gay,  "  On  a  Thanks- 
giving day. 

If  you  want  a  good  time,  give  something  away." 

— Marian  Douglas. 


D 
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THE   OLD   GRANDFATHER'S   CORNER 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  very  old 
man  who  lived  with  his  son  and  daughter- 
in-law."  His  eyes  were  dim,  his  knees  trem- 
bled under  him  when  he  walked  and  he  was 
very  deaf.  As  he  sat  at  table,  his  hand  shook 
so  that  he  would  often  spill  the  soup  over 
the  tablecloth,  or  on  his  clothes,  and  sometimes 
he  could  not  even  keep  it  in  his  mouth  when 
it  got  there. 

His  son  and  daughter  were  so  annoyed 
at  his  conduct  that  at  last  they  placed  a  chair 
for  him  in  a  corner  behind  the  screen,  and  gave 
him  his  meals  in  an  earthenware  basin  quite 
away  from  the  rest.  He  would  often  look 
towards  the  table  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  but  he 
did  not  complain. 

One  day,  as  he  was  thinking  sadly  of  the 
past,  the  earthenware  basin,  which  he  could 
scarcely  hold  in  his  trembling  hands,  fell  to 
the  ground  and  was  broken.  The  young  wife 
scolded  him  for  being  so  careless,*  but  he  did 
not  reply,  and  only  sighed  deeply.  Then  she 
bought  him  a  wooden  bowl  for  a  penny,  and 
gave  him  his  meals  in  it. 

Some  days  afterwards  his  son  and  daughter 
saw  their  little  boy,  who  was  about  four  years 
old,  sitting  on  the  ground  and  trying  to  fasten 
together  some  pieces  of  wood. 
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"  What  are  you  making,  my  boy  ?  "  asked 
his  father. 

"  I  am  making  a  httle  bowl  for  father  and 
mother  to  eat  their  food  in  when  I  grow  up," 
he  rephed. 

The  husband  and  wife  looked  at  each  other 
for  some  minutes  without  speaking.  At  last 
they  began  to  shed  tears,  and  went  and  brought 
their  old  father  back  to  the  table.  From  that 
day  he  always  took  his  meals  with  them,  and 
was  never  again  treated  unkindly. 

— Jacob  Grimm. 


A   PERSIAN  LAD 


There  was  once  a  Persian  lad  who  was  very 
anxious  to  go  to  Bagdad  to  study.  Of  course 
he  could  not  go  without  money,  and  he  would 
not  go  without  his  mother's  consent.  So  he 
talked  the  matter  over  with  her,  and  she  said 
that  he  might  go.  She  took  forty  pieces  of 
money  and  sewed  them  under  his  garments, 
hoping  to  prevent  their  being  lost  or  stolen. 

Before  leaving  home,  he  promised  his  mother 
never  to  tell  a  lie.  She  bade  him  farewell, 
saying  that  they  would  not  meet  again  in  this 
world.     Then  he  set  out  on  his  journey. 

At  Hamadan,  the  party  with  which  he  was 

D  '^ 
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travelling  was  robbed  by  a  large  band  of  horse- 
men. One  of  them  asked  the  lad  whether  he 
had  any  money.  The  boy  did  not  try  to  con- 
ceal the  truth.     He  replied  at  once  that  he 


had  forty  pieces  of  gold  sewed  inside  his  clothes. 
The  robber  laughed,  thinking  that  the  boy  was 
joking.  Then  another  member  of  the  band 
asked  him  what  he  had,  and  received  the  saihe 
answer.  ^ 
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Soon  the  lad  was  taken  to  the  chief,  who 
said  :  "  Well,  my  boy,  how  much  money  have 
you  ?  " 

Again  the  boy  replied  :  "  I  have  told  two  of 
your  band  already.  I  have  forty  pieces  of 
money.     They  are  sewed  inside  my  clothes." 

Then  the  chief  commanded  several  of  his 
followers  to  rip  open  the  boy's  garments,  and 
they  found  the  money  there,  just  as  the  boy 
had  declared.  Of  course  the  chief  and  his 
fellow-robbers  were  surprised.  They  were  not 
used  to  such  honesty.  "  How  was  it  you  told 
the  truth  to  my  men  after  taking  such  pains 
to  hide  your  money  ?  "  asked  the  chief.  "  Be- 
cause," replied  the  lad,  "  I  could  not  break  my 
word.  I  promised  my  mother  that  I  would 
never  tell  a  lie." 

The  chief  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  boy's 
truthfulness  and  courage,  and  he  repented. 
When  his  followers  saw  this,  they  repented  also, 
and  said  to  their  chief  :  "  You  have  led  us  in 
things  evil,  now  be  our  leader  in  things  good." 
And  they  returned  the  money  that  they  had 
stolen. 

— Selected. 


Try  !  Try  !  and  try  again  ; 

The  boys  who  keep  on  trying 
Have  made  the  world's  best  men. 
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GIRLS 
I 

I  like  a  merry,  merry  girl,  who   laughs   away 

the  day. 
So  pleased  and  happy  at  her  work,  and  joyous 

in  her  play. 
A  merry,  merry  girl  I  always  love  to  see, 
So  pleased  and  happy  all  the  time,  — aye,  that's 

the  girl  for  me. 

I  like   a   sober,    sober   girl,    so   thoughtful   all 

the  day. 
So  still  and  patient  at  her  work,  and  gentle 

in  her  play. 
A  sober,  sober  girl  I  always  love  to  see, 
So    still    and    thoughtful   all   the   time, — aye, 

that's  the  girl  for  me. 

Both   sober  girls   and   merry  girls   are   happy 

all  the  day, 
When   they   are   faithful   in   their   work,    and 

pleasant  in  their  play. 
A  kind  and  gentle  girl  I  always  love  to  see  ; 
But  sober  girl,  or  merry  girl,  'tis  all  the  same 

to  me. 

II 

I  know  a  little  girl 

{You?      Oh,  no!) 
Who,  when  she's  asked  to  go  to  bed, 

Does  just  so : 
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She  brings  a  dozen  wrinkles  out, 

And  takes  the  dimples  in ; 
She  puckers  up  her  pretty  lips, 

And  then  she  does  begin : 
"  Oh,  dear  me  !     I  don't  see  why  ! 

All  the  others  sit  up  late. 
And  why  can't  I?" 

Another  little  girl  I  know. 

With  curly  pate, 
Who  says  :    "  When  I'm  a  grown-up  girl, 

I'll  sit  up  late. 
But  mother  says  'twill  make  me  grow. 

To  be  an  early  bird." 
So  she  and  dolly  trot  away 

Without  another  wprd. 
Oh,  the  sunny  smile  and  the  eyes  so  blue. 

And — well,  now  that  I  think  of  it. 
She  looks  like  you ! 

— Anonymous. 


HOW   JIM   APPLIED   FOR  A  SITUATION 

The  winter  when  Jim  left  school  was  a  hard 
one,  and  his  father  had  as  much  as  he  could  do 
to  keep  the  family  in  food.  Jim  was  now 
fourteen,  and  he  had  had  a  good  upbringing 
both  at  home  and  at  school,  and  he  was  there- 
fore quite  prepared  for  some  work  to  do.     The 
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difficulty  was  to  get  it.  He  spent  many  weary 
days  tramping  about  and  calling  to  see 
people  and  asking  for  work.  At  last  he  heard 
of  a  business  where  an  office  boy  was  wanted, 
and  he  went  at  once  to  see  if  he  could  get  the 
position.  He  was  told  to  call  the  next  day 
at  five  o'clock,  when  he  would  be  able  to  see 
the  manager.  Jim  went  home  feeling  very 
hopeful. 

In  good  time  the  next  day  he  set  out,  and  on 
his  way  to  the  office  he  met  two  other  boys  he 
knew,  who  were  also  going  to  apply  for  the 
position  of  office  boy.  They  all  walked  along 
together,  each  hoping  he  would  be  the  success- 
ful one.  Their  way  lay  across  a  bridge,  and 
on  the  bridge  stood  a  crowd  of  people  watching 
a  steamer  going  down  the  river.  The  boys 
stopped  to  look. 

Presently  Jim  said :  "  Come  on,  or  we  shall 
be  late." 

"  Oh  !  there  is  plenty  of  time,"  said  the 
others  ;  but  Jim  said  he  was  sure  there  was 
not  any  time  to  spare. 

After  trying  to  make  them  come  on,  Jim 
set  off  by  himself,  and  arrived  at  the  office 
exactly  at  three  minutes  to  five. 

At  a  minute  past  five  one  of  the  other  boys 
arrived,  saying  :  "  Oh  !  you  have  not  seen  the 
manager  yet,  so  I  am  in  time." 

At    five    minutes    past    five   the    other   boy 
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arrived,  and  then  all  three  were  shown  into 
the  manager's  room.  The  manager  was  a 
very  stern  looking  man,  and  he  put  on  a  pair 
of  spectacles  and  looked  hard  at  the  boys.  He 
asked  them  a  great  many  questions  about 
what  they  could  do,  and  all  they  had  learned 
at  school.  Then  he  talked  to  them  for  some 
time  about  their  duties  in  the  office.  He  left 
the  boys  alone  for  a  few  minutes  while  he  went 
into  the  outer  office.  When  he  came  back 
he  said :  "  Jim  will  suit  me  best ;  he  was  here 
in  good  time  for  the  appointment.  It  is  better 
to  be  three  minutes  too  soon  than  one  minute 
too  late.  I  want  a  boy  who  can  keep  good  time 
and  attend  to  his  work.  In  my  office  no  one 
is  allowed  to  loiter  or  linger  about.". 

He  then  sent  the  other  bo5^s  away, 'and  put- 
ting his  hand  on  Jim's  shoulder,  he  said :  "  I 
can  see  you  have  a  good  mother  at  home,  my 
lad  — a  mother  who  has  taught  you  the  meaning 
and   the   usefulness    of  punctuality." 

Jim,  remembering  what  kind  of  boy  his 
mother  had  wanted  him  to  grow  up,  was  very 
glad  when  he  heard  that.  He  thought  how 
pleased  she  would  be. 

"Tell  her,"  said  the  manager  kindly — "tell 
her  from  me  that  she  has  given  you  a  good  start." 

"Yes,  sir," 

"  And  now,"  he  added,"  it  will  be  your  own 
fault  if  you  do  not  get  on  well." 
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"  I'll  try  and  do  my  best,  sir,"  said 
Jim. 

Then  he  went  off  home  whistling  a  gay  song 
as  he  went,  and  bursting  in  upon  his  mother 
told  her  the  good  news. 

I  need  hardly  say  how  pleased  and  how 
thankful  both  his  mother  and  his  father  were. 

— Alice  M.  Chesterton.     • 

From  '■^The  Magic  Garden,"  by  kind  permission 
of  Thomas  Nelson  awl  Sons. 


WHY   THE   CHIMNEY   HAD    TO   WATT 

A  new  chimney  was  to  be  built  on  Grandpa's 
house,  and  the  boys  were  in  high  glee. 

"  Mike  is  coming  to  mix  the  mortar,"  said 
Jo,  "  and  to  carry  it  up  the  ladder  to  the  mason. 
He  brought  some  of  the  things  over  this  morn- 
ing." 

"  I  know  that,"  said  Ben ;  "  let's  get  his 
hod  and  play  we  are  hod  carriers.  We  can  use 
mud,  you  know." 

"  Come  on  !  "  shouted  Jo.  "  Mike  left  the 
hod  leaning  up  against  the  barn." 

On  the  way  to  the  barn  they  saw  Grandpa 
harnessing  old  Molly  to  the  big,  blue  cart. 
That  meant  a  jolly,  jolting  ride  down  to  the 
orchard  ;    and  the  boys  forgot  all  about  play- 
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ing  hod  carrier  as  they  chmbed  into  the  cart 
and  jolted  away. 

"  Mike  and  the  mason  are  coming  to-morrow, 
Grandpa,"  said  Ben.  His  words  were  shaken 
out  by  the  jolts  of  the  cart.  Grandpa  shook 
his  white  head. 

"  Not  to-morrow,  boys,"  said  Grandpa. 
"  You  must  wait  a  little  longer.  I  have  sent 
word  to  the  mason  and  Mike  not  to  come  for 
a  few  weeks.  I  have  decided  to  let  the 
chimney  wait." 

"  Why,  Grandpa  ?  "  asked  both  the  boys 
at  once. 

Grandpa  did  not  answer  for  a  moment. 
He  was  driving  old  Molly  carefully  over  to 
the  side  of  the  road.  The  boys  looked  out 
to  see  why,  and  there  in  the  wheel  track  they 
saw  a  little  crippled  butterfly.  Dear,  kind 
Grandpa !  There  was  room  enough  in  his 
heart  for  every  living  thing. 

"  When  we  reach  home,  boys,"  he  said  at 
last,  "  I  shall  show  you  why  we  must  wait  for 
the  new  chimney.  A  little  bird  told  me  about 
it,"  he  added  ;  and  his  eyes  twinkled  as  he 
said  this.  That  was  all  the  boys  found  out 
until  they  reached  home.  Then  the  same 
little  bird  told  them,  too. 

Grandpa  led  them  upstairs  to  the  attic, 
and  told  them  to  be  very  quiet.  The  old 
chimney  had  been  pulled  down,   half-way  to 
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the  attic  floor.  They  went  over  to  it  very 
softly,  and  Grandpa  hfted  them  up,  one  after 
the  other,  to  look  down  into  it. 

A  little  nest  of  mud,  lined  with  thistledown 
and  straws,  rested  on  one  of  the  bricks  inside 
the  chimney.  On  the  nest  sat  a  little  chimney 
swallow.  She  blinked  her  bright  eyes  at  the 
kind  faces  looking  down  at  her. 

"  I'm  not  afraid  of  you,"  she  seemed  to  say. 
"  Isn't  this  a  fine,  safe  place  for  a  nest  ?  There 
are  four  speckled  eggs  under  me.  When  they  are 
hatched,  and  when  the  birds  are  brought  up  in 
the  way  little  chimney  swallows  should  go,  then 
you  may  build  your  chimney,  but  not  before." 

And  that  was  why  Grandpa's  new  chimney 
had  to  wait.  —Annie  H.  Donnell. 


THE  DONKEY  AND  THE  TOAD 

A  boy  named  Peter 

Found  once,  in  the  road, 
All  harmless  and  helpless, 

A  poor  little  toad. 

He  ran  to  his  playmate, 

And  all  out  of  breath. 
Cried,  "  John,  come  and  help, 

And  we'll  stone  him  to  death." 
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And  picking  up  stones, 

They  went  on  the  run, 
Saying  one  to  the  other, 

"  Oh,  won't  we  have  fun  !  " 

Thus  primed  and  all  ready, 

They'd  hardly  got  back. 
When  a  donkey  came  dragging 

A  cart  on  the  track. 

Now  the  cart  was  as  much 
As  the  donkey  could  draw, 

And  he  came  with  his  head 
Hanging  down  ;   so  he  saw, 

All  harmless  and  helpless. 

The  poor  little  toad 
A- taking  his  morning  nap 

Right  in  the  road. 

He  shivered  at  first. 

Then  he  drew  back  his  leg, 

And  set  up  his  ears. 
Never   moving   a  peg. 

Then  he  gave  the  poor  toad 
With  his  warm  nose  a  thump. 

And  he  woke  and  got  off 
With  a  hop  and  a  jump. 

And  then  with  an  eye 

Turned  on  Peter  and  John, 

And  hanging  his  homely  head 
Down,  he  went  on. 
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"  We  can't  kill  him  now,  John," 

Said  Peter,  "  that's  flat, 
In  the  face  of  an  eye 

And  action  like  that !  " 

"  For  my  part,  I  haven't 
The  heart  to,"  says  John  ; 

"But  the  load  is  too  heavy 
That  donkey  has  on." 

"  Let's  help  him  !  "  so  both  lads 

Set  off  with  a  will 
And  came  up  to  the  cart 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

And  when  each  a  shoulder 

Had  put  to  the  wheel. 
They  helped  the  poor  donkey 

A  wonderful  deal. 

Having  got  to  the  top 

Back  again  they  both  run, 

Agreeing  they  never 
Have  had  better  fun. 

— Alice  Gary. 


Rose  and  leek,  thistle  and  shamrock  combining. 
Lilies  of  France  with  their  blooms  manifold, 

Leaves  of  the  maple  their  beauties  entwining. 
Where  can  the  world  such  a  garland  behold  ? 
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THE    WHITE    SHIP 

Henry  the  First  was  king  of  England. 
He  had  been  in  France,  and  was  now  about 
to  return  home.  He  had  a  great  fleet  of 
ships,  and  with  him  were  many  nobles. 
Chief  among  them  was  the  prince,  his  son. 
As  he  was  about  to  sail,  FitzStephen,  a  sea 
captain,  said  to  him  :  "  My  liege,  my  father 
served  your  father  all  his  life,  upon  the  sea. 
He  steered  the  ship  with  the  golden  boy 
upon  the  prow,  in  which  your  father  sailed 
to  conquer  England.  I  beseech  you  to  grant 
me  the  same  office.  I  have  a  fair  vessel  in 
the  harbour  there,  called  the  White  Ship, 
manned  by  fifty  sailors  of  renown.  I  pray 
you.  Sire,  to  let  your  servant  have  the  honour 
of  steering  you  in  the  White  Ship  to  England  !  " 

"  I  am  sorry,  friend,"  replied  the  king, 
"  that  my  vessel  is  already  chosen,  and  that 
therefore  I  cannot  sail  with  the  son  of  the 
man  who  served  my  father.  But  the  prince 
and  all  his  company  shall  go  along  with  you, 
in  the  fair  White  Ship,  manned  by  the  fifty 
sailors  of  renown." 

An  hour  or  two  afterwards,  the  king  set 
sail  in  the  vessel  he  had  chosen,  accompanied 
by  the  other  vessels,  and,  sailing  all  night 
with  a  fair  and  gentle  wind,  arrived  upon  the 
coast  of  England  in  the   morning.     While   it 
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was  yet  night,  the  people  in  some  of  those 
ships  heard  a  faint,  wild  cry  come  over  the 
sea,  and  wondered  what  it  was. 

Now  the  prince  was  his  father's  favourite, 
but  he  was  a  very  high-spirited  young  man. 
After  the  king  had  sailed,  he  went  aboard  the 
White  Ship  with  one  hundred  and  forty  young 
nobles,  including  eighteen  ladies.  All  this  gay 
company  with  their  servants  and  their  fifty 
sailors  made  three  hundred  souls  aboard  the 
fair  White  Ship. 

"  Give  three  casks  of  wine,  FitzStephen," 
said  the  prince  "  to  the  fifty  sailors  of  renown  ! 
My  father  the  king  has  sailed  out  of  the  harbour. 
What  time  is  there  to  make  merry  here  and 
yet  reach  England  with  the  rest  ?  " 

"  Prince,"  said  FitzStephen,  "  before  morn- 
ing my  fifty  sailors  and  the  White  Ship  shall 
overtake  the  swiftest  vessel  in  attendance  on 
your  father  the  king,  if  we  sail  at  midnight !  " 

Then  the  prince  commanded  to  make  merry  ; 
and  the  sailors  drank  the  three  casks  of  wine  ; 
and  the  prince  and  all  the  noble  company 
danced  in  the  moonlight  on  the  deck  of  the 
White  Ship.  When,  at  last,  she  shot  out  of 
the  harbour,  there  was  not  a  sober  seaman 
on  board.  But  the  sails  were  all  set,  and  the 
oars  all  going  merrily.  FitzStephen  had  the 
helm.  The  gay  young  noble^  and  the  beautiful 
ladies,   wrapped  in  mantles  of  various  bright 
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FITZSTEPHEN    AND   THE   KING 

E 
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colours  to  protect  them  from  the  cold,  talked, 
laughed,  and  sang.  The  prince  encouraged 
the  .fifty  sailors  to  row  harder  yet,  for  the 
honour  of  the  White  Ship. 

Crash !  A  terrific  cry  broke  from  three 
hundred  hearts.  It  was  the  cry  that  the 
people  in  the  distant  vessels  of  the  king  heard 
faintly  on  the  water.  The  White  Ship  had 
struck  upon  a  rock — was  filling — going  down  ! 
FitzStephen  hurried  the  prince  into  a  boat, 
with  some  few  nobles.  "  Push  off,"  he  whis- 
pered, "  and  row  to  the  land.  It  is  not  far, 
and  the  sea  is  smooth.  The  rest  of  us  must 
die." 

But,  as  they  rowed  away  from  the  sinking 
ship,  the  prince  heard  the  voice  of  his  sister 
Marie,  calling  for  help.  He  never  in  his  life 
had  been  so  manly  as  he  was  then.  He  cried 
in  an  agony  :  "  Row  back  at  any  risk  !  I 
cannot  bear  to  leave  her  !  "  They  rowed  back. 
As  the  prince  held  out  his  arms  to  catch  his 
sister,  such  numbers  tried  to  climb  into  the 
boat  that  it  sank.  And  in  the  same  instant 
the  White  Ship  went  down. 

Only  two  men  floated.  They  both  clung 
to  the  mainyard  of  the  ship,  which  had  broken 
from  the  mast.  One  asked  the  other  who  he 
was.  He  said  :  "  I  am  a  nobleman,  Godfrey 
by  name.  And  you  ?  "  "I  am  Berold,  a 
poor    butcher    of   Rouen,"    was    the    answer. 
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Then    they  both    said    together :    "  Lord,  be 
merciful  to  us  both  !  " 

By  and  by,  another  man  came  swimming 
towards  them,  whom  they  knew,  when  he 
pushed  aside  his  hair,  to  be  FitzStephen. 

"  Where  is  the  prince  ?  "  said  he.  "  Gone  ! 
Gone !  "  the  two  cried  together.  "  Neither 
he,  nor  his  brother,  nor  his  sister,  nor  the 
king's  niece,  nor  her  brother,  nor  any  one 
of  all  the  brave  three  hundred,  except  us 
three,  has  risen  above  the  water  !  " 

FitzStephen,  with  a  ghastly  face,  cried, 
"  Woe  !  woe  to  me  !  "  and  sank. 

The  other  two  clung  to  the  yard  for  some 
hours.  At  length  the  young  noble  said  faintly  : 
"  I  am  chilled,  and  exhausted  with  the  cold, 
and  can  hold  no  longer.  Farewell,  good  friend  ! 
God  preserve  you  !  "  So  he  dropped  and  sank  ; 
and  of  all  the  brilliant  crowd,  the  poor  butcher 
of  Rouen  alone  was  saved. 

For  three  days  no  one  dared  to  carry  the 
news  to  the  king.  At  length  they  sent  into  his 
presence  a  little  boy,  who,  weeping  bitterly,  and 
kneeling  at  his  feet,  told  him  that  the  White 
Ship  was  lost  with  all  on  board.  The  king 
fell  to  the  ground  like  a  dead  man  and  never, 
never  afterwards  was  seen  to  smile. 

— Adapted  from  Charles  Dickens. 


E  2 
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THREE   HUNDRED   HEROES 

Long,  long  ago  a  great  king  came  from  Persia 
with  a  mighty  army  to  conquer  the  Greeks. 
But  the  Greeks  were  a  brave  people  and  loved 
to  be  free.  They  made  up  their  minds  to  rule 
themselves  in  their  own  country.  They  scorned 
the  thought  that  they  should  be  the  slaves  of 
a  Persian  king.  So  they  armed  themselves  to 
drive  back  the  invader  and  his  soldiers.  The 
Persians  could  not  enter  Greece  without  going 
through  a  narrow  pass  in  the  mountains.  But 
here  stood  Leonidas,  the  king  of  Sparta,  with 
three  hundred  of  his  brave  followers. 

On  came  the  Persians — ^thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  them.  How  could  Leonidas  and  his 
small  band  of  Spartans  guard  the  pass  against 
so  many  soldiers  ? 

But  the  pass  was  so  narrow  that  only  a  few 
could  enter  it  at  a  time,  and  the  Spartans  were 
able  to  hold  their  own.  All  day  the  battle 
raged.  The  three  hundred  Spartans  were  brave 
and  held  the  pass  against  the  great  Persian 
army.  Many  fell  dead,  but  their  comrades 
fought  on.  They  fought  so  hard  that,  by  and 
by,  their  spears  were  broken.  Still  they  would 
not  desert  their  post.  They  would  defend  the 
pass  to  the  last.  So  bravely  did  they  defend 
it  that  twenty  thousand  Persians  were  slain 
that  day.     But  a  traitor  showed  the  Persians 
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a  way  round  the  pass.  Then  they  fell  upon 
Leonidas  and  his  faithful  band  and  killed 
them  all. 

The  bravery  of  the  Spartans,  however,  struck 
such  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  Persians  that 
they  did  not  conquer  Greece  after  all.  By  the 
heroism  of  this  noble  band,  who  fought  and 
died  for  their  country,  Greece  was  saved. 

— Selected. 
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"  What's  all  that  fuss  about  in  there,  Neigh- 
bour ? "  said  Mr.  Skin  to  Mrs.  Nerves  one 
morning. 

"  It's  Mrs.  Blood  complaining  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lung,"  said  Mrs.  Nerves. 

"  What  have  they  done  ?  "  said  Mr.  Skin. 
"  You  told  me  once  that  they  were  very  good 
friends." 

"  Well,  they  have  been  until  lately.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lung  are  really  very  faithful  friends  of 
Mrs.  Blood  and  her  family,  and  work  day  and 
night  for  them.  They  never  take  a  rest,  and 
yet  Mrs.  Blood  complains." 

"  That  is  not  fair,"  said  Mr.  Skin.  "  There 
must  certainly  be  some  mistake." 

"  Well,  listen  a  moment,  and  I'll  tell  you  all 
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about  it.  Then  you  may  judge  for  yourself," 
said  Mrs.  Nerves. 

"  Mrs.  Blood  complained  this  morning  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lung,  telling  them  that  they 
were  not  giving  her  and  her  family  fresh  air 
at  night.  She  said  that  several  of  her  family, 
which  is  composed  of  many  little  people,  were 
sick.  They  had  been  poisoned  by  bad  air 
during  the  last  few  months.  They  were  so  sick 
that  they  could  not  do  good  work.  She  said, 
also,  that  she  must  work  with  her  family  in 
every  part  of  the  body.  Of  late,  everywhere 
she  goes,  they  find  fault  with  her  because  she 
doesn't  do  her  work  better.  She  says  she  does 
it  as  well  as  she  can,  and  is  tired  of  all  this 
fault-finding.  How  can  she  do  better  when  all 
of  her  family  are  poisoned  ?  She  thinks  it 
isn't  fair  to  be  blamed  for  something  that  she 
can't  help." 

"  Well,  what  do  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lung  say  to 
that  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Skin. 

"  They  say  that  it  is  not  their  fault.  They 
cannot  give  Mrs.  Blood  and  her  children  fresh 
air  when  there  is  none  to  give,"  said  Mrs.  Nerves. 

"  Whose  fault  is  it,  then  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Skin. 

"  They  say  it  is  Betty  Bates's  fault,"  said 
Mrs.  Nerves. 

"  You  don't  mean  it !  "  said  Mr.  Skin.  "  Not 
our  Betty  ?  " 

"  Yes,  our   Betty  !  "  answered   Mrs.  Nerves. 
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*'Well,  well !  "  said  Mr.  Skin,  with  a  rather 
sickly  smile,  for  he  was  suffering,  too,  because 
of  Betty's  behaviour.  He  really  knew  what 
was  the  matter,  but  he  did  not  like  to  tell  his 
neighbours,  because  he  loved  Betty  very  much. 
He  tried  to  tell  Betty's  mother  and  doctor  by 
looking  pale.  But  they  did  not  seem  to  under- 
stand. 

"Since  early  last  fall,"  said  he  at  last,  "the 
windows  of  Betty's  bedroom  have  not  been 
opened  at  night  except  the  night  before  Christ- 
mas. That  night  she  was  afraid  old  Santa 
would  not  come  in  if  she  closed  them.  She 
opens  them  just  before  she  gets  into  bed,  and 
then  after  her  mother  leaves  the  room,  she  gets 
up  and  closes  them.  She  likes  a  warm,  cosy 
room,  and  doesn't  like  to  get  up  in  the 
morning  in  a  cold  room.  So  she  has  been 
breathing  bad  air  at  night  for  nearly  three 
months." 

"  Dear  me !  "  said  Mrs.  Nerves.  "  Who 
would  have  believed  it  of  Mistress  Betty?  I 
thought  it  strange  that  she  should  get  up 
every  night  just  after  she  went  to  bed.  But  in 
here  I  can't  see  what  she  does  as  you  can  out 
there.  Think  of  it !  Our  Betty !  And  you 
have  told  me  so  often  what  a  nice  girl  every- 
body thinks  she  is." 

"She  is  a  nice  girl,"  said  Mr.  Skin.  "But 
once  in  a  while  she  does  things  that  she  has 
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been  told  not  to  do.  Sometimes  she  is  very- 
imprudent.  But  she  is  being  punished  for 
it  this  time." 

"  In  what  way  ?  "   asked  Mrs.   Nerves. 

"  Why,  all  of  you  people  inside  there  have 
been  making  her  feel  just  about  as  wretched 
as  a  girl  can  feel.  Mr.  Stomach  is  not  behav- 
ing at  all  well.  Betty  has  no  appetite.  She 
doesn't  feel  like  eating.  She  was  very  fond 
of  oranges  for  breakfast,  but  she  doesn't  care 
for  them  any  more.  And  you  know  how  Mrs. 
Blood  and  her  family  have  been  acting.  They 
are  poisoned  and  feel  half  sick  most  of  the 
time.  And  Mr.  Heart  is  very  unhappy.  He 
doesn't  seem  to  enjoy  pushing  Mrs.  Blood 
and  her  family  through  the  body.  There 
is  too  much  uphill  work,  he  says.  And  now, 
confess,  Mrs.  Nerves.  I  know  you  like  Betty 
very  much,  but  really,  is  she  not  making  you 
feel  rather  miserable,  too  ?  " 

"  Yes,  she  is.  I  don't  feel  like  getting  up 
in  the  morning.  When  I  do  get  up,  I'm  cross. 
During  the  day  I  feel  tired  and  sleepy.  When 
Betty  walks,  I  don't  feel  like  moving  her 
muscles.  I  just  want  to  sit  down  all  the  time. 
And  the  worst  of  it  all  is,  I  make  poor  Betty 
feel  the   same   way." 

"  Oh,  yes  !  "  said  Mr.  Skin.  "  I  heard 
her  brother  Billy  tell  her  the  other  day  that 
she  was  cross  and  dull.     He  told  her  that  she 
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didn't  care  to  play  any  more,  or  to  do  much 
of  anything.  In  school  she  cannot  keep  her 
mind  on  her  lessons.  She  often  has  a  head- 
ache, and  for  the  last  four  weeks  she  has  had 
very  poor  marks  in  her  studies.  She  doesn't 
get  along  at  all  in  her  arithmetic.  Poor  girl ! 
she  is  poisoned,  and  her  parents  and  teacher 
do  not  know  it.  She  catches  cold  easily. 
Indeed,  she  has  a  cold  now.  Oh,  I  wish  I 
lived  inside,  just  as  you  do,  so  that  I  wouldn't 
have  to  see  all  this  !     I  feel  so  sorry  for  her." 

"  Well,  so  do  I,"  said  Mrs.  Nerves.  "  But 
I  cannot  help  it.  My  brother,  Mr.  Brain,  told 
me  the  other  day  that  something  must  be 
wrong  outside.  He  said  that  he  could  not  half 
do  his  work  because  Mrs.  Blood  and  her  family 
do  not  give  him  as  much  help  as  they  used  to. 
Can  you  not  persuade  Betty  to  keep  her  win- 
dows open  at  night  ?  You  see,  the  air  she 
breathes  she  pours  out  again  through  you  and 
through  her  nostrils  and  mouth.  But  before 
she  pours  it  out,  it  is  changed  into  a  poisonous 
acid.  She  takes  this  poisoned  air  into  her 
lungs  again  when  she  breathes,  and  then,  dear 
me  !     we   are   all  poisoned." 

"  Well,  I'll  do  what  I  can,"  said  Mr.  Skin. 
"  The  other  day  in  school  I  heard  her  teacher 
say  that  the  reason  why  many  children  are 
so  weak  is  because  they  do  not  breathe  fresh 
air  all  of  the  time.     She  even  said  that  some 
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children  get  that  dreadful  disease  with  tne 
long  name — I  think  she  called  it  tuberculosis 
— and  die  because  they  live  in  poisoned  air. 
But  Betty  was  so  dull,  I  doubt  if  she  really 
heard  what  her  teacher  said." 

After  thinking  a  little  while  of  what  could 
be  done  for  Betty,  Mr.  Skin  said  to  Mrs. 
Nerves  :  "  I'll  tell  you  what  I  shall  do.  Yester- 
day I  heard  Mrs.  Bates  say  that  Betty's  Aunt 
Bess  was  coming  verj^  soon  to  make  them  a 
visit.  I'll  look  just  as  pale  as  I  can.  In  fact, 
I  cannot  help  it ;  I  must  look  that  way  when 
you  people  inside  there  are  sick.  You  can 
tell  Mrs.  Blood  what  is  the  matter,  and  she 
and  her  family  will  continue  to  do  poor  work. 
Mrs.  Blood  can  tell  Neighbour  Stomach,  and 
he  will  not  try  to  work  so  hard  when  he  is 
sick.  And  you  can  be  just  as  cross  and  dull 
as  you  please,  so  that  Betty  will  be  a  very 
sick-looking    girl." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Nerves  "  This  must 
be  done,  whether  we  want  to  do  it  or  not,  if 
Betty  keeps  on  giving  us  poisonous  air." 

Betty  still  kept  giving  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lung 
impure  air.  Aunt  Bess  came  as  she  had  pro- 
mised. She  was  shocked  to  see  her  Betty 
looking  so  pale.  Where  had  her  rosy  cheeks 
gone  ?  And  where  were  her  starry  eyes  ? 
And  where  was  her  cheerful  laugh  ?  And 
what  had  become  of  her  quick  step  ?     Poor 
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Betty  !  Aunt  Bess's  heart  was  ready  to  break. 
She  felt  hke  crying.  She  could  not  enjoy  her 
holiday  with  Betty  looking  like  that. 

In  the  evening  she  helped  Betty  to  get 
ready  for  bed.  She  opened  the  windows  wide 
as  she  left  the  room.     At  ten  o'clock  she  came 


upstairs  to  go  to  bed.  But  first  she  went  into 
Betty's  room  to  see  whether  she  was  all  right. 
The  room  was  warm  and  close  Aunt  Bess 
looked  around  and  saw  that  all  the  windows 
were  closed.  "  At  last !  At  last !  "  she  ex- 
claimed, "  I  have  found  out  what  is  the 
matter!"     Up  went  the  windows. 
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In  the  morning  Aunt  Bess  was  in  Betty's  room 
before  Betty  got  up.  She  asked  her  why  she 
closed  the  windows.  Betty  told  her  she  liked 
a  warm,  cosy  room.  Aunt  Bess  then  told  her 
that  it  was  the  bad  air  that  she  breathed  every 
night  that  made  her  feel  so  weak  and  wretched. 
Betty  confessed  that  she  had  been  closing  the 
windows  since  early  in  the  fall,  except  on  the 
night  before  Christmas.  She  promised  Aunt 
Bess  never  to  do  it  again.  She  was  very  anxious 
to  get  well. 

Aunt  Bess  stayed  at  Betty's  house  three 
weeks.  Betty's  cold  was  soon  gone.  Her 
cheeks  began  to  look  like  June  roses.  Her  eyes 
began  to  sparkle.  She  was  as  happy  as  the 
bobolink  in  the  meadows,  before  Aunt  Bess 
went  home.  In  a  month  she  was  getting  good 
marks  again  at  school.  Billy  did  not  think  her 
dull  any  more,  and  Ben  was  a  happier  boy 
because  Betty  was  happy. 

And  what  about  those  people  inside  ?  Mrs. 
Blood  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lung  became  again 
the  best  of  neighbours.  Mr.  Heart  pumped 
away  joyfully.  Mrs.  Nerves  and  her  brother, 
Mr.  Brain,  were  as  cheerful  as  skylarks  ;  and 
good  Mr.  Stomach  smiled  all  the  time  that 
he  was  working  with  Betty's  well-chewed 
breakfast. 

One  morning  Mr.  Skin  said  :  "  Good  morn- 
ing, Mrs.  Nerves.     How  are  things  inside  ?  " 
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"  Finely  !  "  said  Mrs.  Nerves.  "  We  are  all 
happy.     How's  everything  outside  ?  " 

"  Splendid  !  "  said  Mr.  Skin,  with  a  broad 
grin  on  his  face.  "  Didn't  I  tell  you  that  all 
would  be  right  when  Aunt  Bess  came  ?  " 

And  so  it  was.  Betty  never  slept  in  poison- 
ous air  again.  And  you  cannot  find  a  happier 
girl  in  the  whole  country  than  Betty  Bates. 

— Selected. 
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With  star  in  forehead,  silver  tail. 

And  three  white  feet  to  match. 
The  gay,  half-broken,  playful  colt 

Not  one  of  us  could  catch. 

"  I   can,"  said  Jack,  -"  I'm   good   for   that  "  ; 

Then  he  shook  his  empty  hat. 
"  She'll  think  it's  full  of  corn,"  said  he  ; 

"  Stand  back,  and  she  will  come  to  me." 

Her  head,  the  shy,  proud  creature  raised 
As  'mid  the  daisy  flowers  she  grazed  ; 
Then  down  the  hill,   across  the  brook, 
Delaying  oft,  her  way  she  took. 

Then    stepping    softly,    and    with    movement 

quick. 
She  hurried  on,  and  then  came  back. 
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"  Ho  !     ho  !     I've    caught    you  !  "     then   said 

Jack, 
And  put  the  halter  round  her  neck. 

By  and  by  came  another  day 

When  Jack  was  wishing  for  a  ride. 

"  I'll  catch  that  colt  the  very  same  way,  — 

I  know  I  can,"  said  he  with  pride. 

So,  up  the  stony  pasture  lane. 
And  up  the  hill  he  trudged  again  ; 
Then  to  the  colt  he  said,  "  Come,  ho  !  " 
And  shook  his  old  hat  to  and  fro. 

"  She'll  think  it's  full  of  corn,"  he  thought, 
"  And  easily  then  she  will  be  caught." 
"  Come,  Beck  !  "  he  called  ;    and  at  the  sound 
The  restless  creature  looked  around. 

Soon,   with  a  quick,   impatient  kick. 
She  galloped  far  away  from  Jack  ; 
Then  underneath  a  tree  she  stopped 
And  leisurely  sorne  clover  cropped. 

Jack  followed  after,  but  in  vain  ; 
His  hand  was  just  upon  her  mane. 
When  off  she  flew  as  flies  the  wind. 
And,  panting,  he  pressed  on  behind. 

Down  the  steep  hill,  the  brook  across, 
O'er  bushes,  thistles,  mounds  of  moss. 
Round  and  around  the  field  they  passed. 
Till  breathless  Jack  fell  down  at  last. 
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Then,  vexed,  he  threw  away  his  hat, — 
*'  The  colt,"  he  said,  "  remembers  that ! 
There's  always  trouble  from  deceit ; 
I'll  never  try  again  to  cheat  !  " 

— Marian  Douglas. 


THE    STORY    OF   THE    BIRKENHEAD 

A  great  ship  sailed  out  of  Queenstown 
Harbour.  There  were  over  six  hundred  souls 
on  board.  Most  of  these  were  soldiers  on 
their  way  to  fight  for  their  queen  in  South 
Africa.  Many  of  them  were  under  twenty  ; 
some  were  fresh  from  the  farm  ;  others  had 
just  left  school.  In  addition  to  the  soldiers 
and  the  sailors,  there  were  on  board  many 
women  and  children,  the  wives  and  little  ones 
of  the  soldiers. 

The  children  led  a  gay  life  at  sea.  They 
played  about  the  decks  by  day,  and  at  night 
slept  as  sweetly  as  if  they  had  been  in  their 
cradles  at  home.  Day  after  day,  kind  winds 
blew  them  steadily  south.  Night  after  night, 
the  kind  ocean  rocked  them  to  sleep. 

One  fine,  starlight  night  there  came  a  tre- 
mendous crash.  All  awoke  and  rushed  on 
deck.  They  found  that  the  ship  had  struck 
on  a  rock  and  that  they  were  in  great  danger. 
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Boats   were   lowered.     But   alas  !     there    were 
not  enough  for  all.     Who  should  go  ? 

The  women  and  children  were  put  into  the 
boats  with  a  few  sailors  to  row  them.  Land 
was  near  and  the  sea  was  calm  They  probably 
would  be  saved. 

As  the  boats  moved  off,  the  captain  cried : 
"  All  who  can  swim,  go  with  the  boats  !  " 
But  one  of  the  officers  called  out :  "  Men, 
stay  here  !  Would  you  risk  the  lives  of  the 
women  and  children  ?  "  And  not  a  man  stirred. 
They  saw  that  even  so  few  as  two  or  three  more 
men  in  each  boat  would  overturn  it. 

And  now  they  stood  face  to  face  with  death, 
drawn  up  in  order  on  the  deck.  Overhead 
waved  the  British  flag.  The  old  soldiers  and 
the  lads  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder.  They 
were  in  the  presence  of  death  and  they  knew 
it,  but  their  eyes  were  steady,  and  their  lips 
firm.  And  so — with  its  deckful  of  heroes  the 
Birkenhead  sank  from  sight. 

There  was  mourning  in  England,  but  there 
was  a  proud  joy  too.  England  felt  herself 
the  richer  by  those  heroes  of  the  Birkenhead. 

— Fanny  E.  Coe. 

By  kind  permission  of  the  American  Book  Company. 


Be  on  your  guard,  and  strive,  and  pray, 
To  drive  all  evil  thoughts  away. 
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LEARNING  TO   WORK 

One  day  Willie's  father  said  :  "  You  have  not 
yet  learned  to  work,  my  son.  Now  you  are  old 
enough  to  begin,  and  I  must  teach  you."  So 
the  next  morning  he  took  a  small  basket  in  his 
hand,  and  led  Willie  out  into  the  barn.  There 
he  found  a  box  full  of  old  nails.  He  filled  the 
basket  with  some  of  these  nails,  and  set  it 
down  on  the  barn  floor. 

"Why,  father,"  said  Willie,  "what  am  I 
going  to  do  with  those  old  nails  ?  " 

"  You  are  going  to  sort  them,"  said  his 
father.  "  Here  are  many  kinds,  all  together. 
I  want  those  that  are  alike  put  by  themselves." 

His  father  then  took  up  a  handful,  and 
showed  Willie  that  there  were  several  different 
sizes.  He  placed  them  on  the  floor  in  little 
heaps,  each  size  by  itself.  Those  that  were 
crooked  he  laid  in  a  separate  pile.  "  Now, 
Willie,"  said  he,  "I  want  you  to  go  to  work 
sorting  these  nails  until  they  are  all  done.  If 
you  find  any  pieces  of  iron,  or  anything  else 
that  you  do  not  know  what  to  do  with,  lay 
them  aside  and  go  on  with  the  nails." 

His  father  went  into  the  house,  and  Willie 
began  his  task. 

"  I  can  do  this  easily  enough,"  he  said.  He 
took  up  some  of  the  nails  and  began  to  arrange 
them  as  his  father  had  directed.     After  a  while 
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he  began  to  think  that  it  was  rather  tiresome 
to  be  there  all  alone.  He  thought  he  would 
ask  his  father  to  let  him  get  his  cousin  James 
to  come  and  help,  so  he  laid  down  the  nails 
he  had  in  his  hand  and  went  into  the  house. 

"What  is  the  matter  now  ?  "  said  his  father. 

"  Why,  father,"  said  Willie,  "  I  should  like 
to  have  James  come  and  help  me,  if  you  are 
willing.  We  can  get  them  done  so  much  more 
quickly  if  there  are  two." 

"  But  I  want  you  to  do  the  work  yourself, 
Willie,"  said  his  father.  "  You  do  not  need  any 
help  in  sorting  the  nails.  Let  me  ^ee  how 
quickly  you  can  arrange  them  as  I  showed 
you." 

Willie  went  slowly  back  to  his  task.  He 
looked  at  the  heap  of  nails  and  sighed  to 
think  how  large  it  was.  He  could  not  sort  all 
those,  he  said.  It  would  take  him  for  ever. 
Soon  he  found  two  screws.  He  rolled  them 
about  and  played  with  them  for  a  while.  At 
last  he  put  them  aside  and  went  on  with  the 
nails,  but  he  did  very  little.  Thus  an  hour 
or  two  of  the  forenoon  passed  away,  and 
Willie  made  very  little  progress.  At  last  his 
father  came  out  to  see  what  he  had  done. 
It  was  very  plain  that  he  had  been  idling 
away  his  time. 

"  Willie,"  said  his  father,  "  you  have  wasted 
your  morning.     I  should  do  wrong  to  let  you 
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grow  up  an  idle  boy.     It  is  time  for  you  to 
begin  to  learn  to  do  something  besides  play." 

The  next  day  his  father  gave  Willie  some 
other  work  to  do.  He  was  to  begin  at  ten 
o'clock  and  work  till  eleven,  gathering  beans 
in  the  garden.  This  time  he  worked  diligently, 
and  when  his  father  came  out  at  the  end  of  the 
hour,  he  had  gathered  a  great  many.  Willie 
was  glad  to  see  his  father  pleased ;  and  he 
carried  in  his  large  basket  full  of  beans  to  show 
his  mother. 

From  that  day  he  began  to  take  pleasure 
and  pride  in  the  work  his  father  gave  him  to 
do.  He  knew  that  he  was  doing  his  best  to 
please  and  help  his  father,  and  so  his  labours 
became  a  pleasure  and  not  a  trouble  to  him. 

— Selected. 


WHICH  LOVED   BEST? 

*'  I  love  you,  mother,"  said  httle  John  ; 
Then  forgetting  his  work,  his  cap  went  on. 
And  he  was  off  to  the  garden  swing. 
Leaving  his  mother  the  wood  to  bring. 

"  I  love  you,  mother,"  said  little  Nell, 
"  I  love  you  better  than  tongue  can  tell." 
Then  she  teased  and  pouted  half  the  day. 
Till  mother  rejoiced  when  she  went  to  play. 

F2 
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"  I  love  you,  mother,"  said  little  Fan, 
"  To-day  I'll  help  you  all  I  can." 
To  the  cradle  then  she  did  softly  creep, 
And  rocked  the  baby  till  it  fell  asleep. 

Then,     stepping     softly, 

she  took  the  broom 
And  swept  the  floor  and 
^^^jMJ-  dusted  the  room. 

i«a!^2,Mg     Busy  and  happy  all  day 
^^  was  she, 

Helpful  and  cheerful   as 
child  could  be. 

"  I  love  you,  mother,"  again  they  said, 
Three  little  children  going  to  bed. 
How  do  you  think  the  mother  guessed 
Which  of  them  really  loved  her  best  ? 

—Joy  Allison. 


THE    HYACINTH 

Emily  was  sorry  that  the  winter  lasted  so 
long,  for  she  loved  flowers,  and  had  a  little 
garden,  where  she  tended  the  very  beautiful 
ones  with  her  own  hands.  Therefore  she  longed 
for  spring,  and  that  winter  might  pass. 

One  day  her  father  said  :    ''  See,  Emily,   I 
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have  brought  you  a  bulb,  which  you  must 
plant  and  rear  carefully." 

"  How  can  I,  dear  father  ?  "  answered  the 
little  girl ;  "  the  ground  is  as  hard  as  stone, 
and  covered  with  snow." 

She  said  this  because  she  did  not  know  that 
bulbs  will  grow  in  flower-pots  and  glasses. 
Her  father  handed  her  a  flower-pot  filled  with 
mould,  and  Emily  put  the  bulb  into  it.  But 
she  looked  at  her  father  and  smiled,  doubting 
whether  he  had  spoken  in  earnest.  She  fancied 
the  blue  sky  must  smile  on  the  flower,  and 
spring  breezes  fan  it ;  that  so  much  beauty 
could  not  come  forth  from  under  her  hands. 

After  a  few  days  the  earth  swelled  in  the 
pot ;  little  green  leaves  separated  it  with  their 
points,  and  appeared  above  it.  Then  Emily 
was  delighted,  and  announced  to  her  father 
and  mother  and  the  whole  house  the  birth  of 
the  young  plant.  The  parents  smiled  and 
said  :  "  We  shall  now  see  her  taking  care  of 
her  plant,  loving  and  hoping  in  silence.  So 
we  shall  be  delighted  with  Emily  as  she  is  with 
her  flower." 

Carefully  Emily  watered  the  plant,  and 
smiled  with  joy  on  perceiving  its  growth. 
Her  father  looked  at  her,  and  said  :  "  Well 
done,  my  child  ;  sunshine  must  follow  after 
rain  and  dew.  The  kind  glance  of  the  eye 
gives  value  to  the  good  action  which  the  hand 
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performs.  Your  little  plant  will  prosper, 
Emily." 

Presently  the  leaves  came  out  of  the  earth, 
and  glowed  in  their  green  freshness.  Then 
Emily's  joy  increased.  "  Oh  !  "  said  she,  from 
the  fulness  of  her  heart,  "  I  shall  be  content 
even  if  no  flower  should  come." 

"  Dear  child  !  "  said  the  father,  "  you  will 
receive  more  than  you  dare  to  hope  for.  This 
is  the  reward  of  modesty."  He  showed  now 
the  bud  of  the  flower,  which  was  concealed 
between  the  leaves. 

Emily's  care  and  love  increased  day  by  day 
with  the  gradual  growth  of  the  flower.  With 
tender  hands  she  sprinkled  water  on  it,  asking 
whether  it  was  enough  or  too  much,  or  whether 
it  might  be  too  cold.  When  a  sunbeam  stole 
through  the  windows,  she  would  gently  carry 
the  plant  into  the  sunshine,  and  breathe  on  the 
leaves  to  take  off  the  dust,  as  the  morning 
breeze  passes  over  the  rose.  The  flower  was 
her  last  thought  in  the  evening,  and  her  first 
in  the  morning.  Several  times  she  beheld  in 
dreams  her  hyacinth  in  full  bloom,  and  when 
she  saw  herself  disappointed  in  the  morning 
she  was  not  troubled,  but  said  smiling  :  "It 
may  still  bloom  !  " 

Sometimes  she  would  ask  her  father  in  what 
colour  the  flower  would  appear,  and  after 
having  thought  of  all  colours,  she  said,   with 
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cheerful  voice  :    "It  does  not  matter  to  me,  if 
it  will  only  bloom." 

At  length  the  flower  bloomed.  Twelve 
buds  opened  early  in  the  morning,  hanging 
gracefully  between  five  emerald-green  leaves  in 
fresh  youthful  beauty.  Their  colour  was  rosy, 
like  the  reflection  of  the  morning  sun,  or  the 
delicate  flush  on  Emily's  cheeks  ;  and  a  balmy 
fragrance  hung  around  each  flower.  Emily 
could  not  understand  so  much  beauty  ;  her  joy 
was  silent  and  wordless.  On  her  knees  before 
the  plant,  she  gazed  intently  on  the  newly- 
opened  flowers. 

Then  her  father  entered,^  and  seeing  his 
beloved  child  and  the  hyacinth  in  bloom,  he 
said  :  "  See,  Emily  ;  you  are  to  us  what  the 
hyacinth  is  to  you."  The  young  girl  rose  from 
her  knees,  and  threw  herself  into  her  father's 
arms.  After  a  warm  embrace,  she  said,  in  a 
gentle  voice  :  "  O  father,  could  I  but  give  you 
as  much  joy  as  the  flower  has  given  me  !  " 

— From  the  French. 


For  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was  lost. 
For  want  of  a  shoe  the  horse  was  lost. 
For  want  of  a  horse  the  rider  was  lost. 
For  want  of  a  rider  the  battle  was  lost, 
And  all  for  the  want  of  a  horseshoe  nail. 
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DUST  UNDER  THE   RUG 

There  was  once  a  mother  who  had  two  little 
daughters  ;  and,  as  her  husband  was  dead  and 
she  was  very  poor,  she  worked  diligently  all 
the  time  that  they  might  be  well  fed  and  clothed. 
She  was  a  skilled  worker,  and  found  work  to  do 
away  from  home  ;  and  her  two  little  girls  were 
so  good  and  so  helpful  that  they  kept  her  house 
as  neat  and  as  bright  as  a  new  pin. 

One  of  the  little  girls  was  lame,  and  unable  to 
run  about  the  house  ;  so  she  sat  still  in  her 
chair  and  sewed,  while  Minnie,  her  sister, 
washed  the  dishes,  swept  the  floor,  and  made 
the  home  beautiful. 

They  lived  on  the  edge  of  a  great  forest ; 
and  after  their  tasks  were  finished  the  little 
girls  would  sit  at  the  window  and  watch  the 
tall  trees  as  they  bent  in  the  wind,  until  it 
would  seem  as  though  the  trees  were  real 
persons,  nodding  and  bowing  to  each  other. 

In  the  spring  there  were  the  birds,  in  the 
summer  the  wild  flowers,  in  autumn  the  bright 
leaves,  and  in  winter  the  great  drifts  of 
white  snow  ;  so  that  the  whole  year  was  a  round 
of  delight  to  the  two  happy  children.  But  one 
day  the  dear  mother  came  home  sick  ;  and  then 
they  were  very  sad.  It  was  winter,  and  there 
were  many  things  to  buy.  Minnie  and  her 
little  sister  sat  by  the  fire  and  talked  it  over, 
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and  at  last  Minnie  said  :  "  Dear  sister,  I  must 
go  out  to  find  work  before  the  food  gives  out." 
So  she  kissed  her  mother  and,  wrapping  herself 
up,  set  out  from  home.  There  was  a  narrow 
path  leading  through  the  forest,  and  she  made  up 
her  mind  to  follow  it  until  she  reached  some 
place  where  she  might  find  the  work  she  wanted. 

As  she  hurried  on,  the  shadows  grew  deeper. 
The  night  was  coming  fast  when  she  saw  before 
her  a  very  small  house.  This  was  a  welcome 
sight.  She  hastened  forward  and  knocked  at 
the  door.  Nobody  came  in  answer  to  her 
knock.  She  tried  again  and  again,  and  at 
length  concluded  that  nobody  lived  there  ;  so 
she  opened  the  door  and  walked  in,  thinking 
that  she  would  stay  all  night. 

As  soon  as  she  stepped  into  the  house,  she 
started  back  in  surprise  ;  for  there  before  her 
she  saw  twelve  little  beds  with  the  bedclothes 
all  tumbled,  twelve  httle  dirty  plates  on  a  very 
dusty  table,  and  the  floor  of  the  room  so  dusty 
that  I  am  sure  you  could  have  drawn  a  picture 
on  it. 

"  Dear  me  !  "  said  the  little  girl,  "  this  will 
never  do  !  "  And  as  soon  as  she  had  warmed 
her  hands,  she  set  to  work  to  make  the  room 
tidy. 

She  washed  the  plates,  she  made  up  the  beds, 
she  swept  the  floor,  she  straightened  the  great 
rug  in  front  of  the  fireplace,  and  set  the  twelve 
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little  chairs  in  a  half  circle  around  the  fire ; 
and,  just  as  she  finished,  the  door  opened  and 
in  walked  twelve  of  the  queerest  little  people 
she  had  ever  seen.  They  were  just  about  as 
tall  as  a  carpenter's  rule,  and  all  wore  yellow 
clothes  ;  and  Minnie  knew  that  they  must  be 
the  dwarfs  who  kept  the  gold  in  the  heart  of 
the  mountain. 

"  Well !  "  said  the  dwarfs  all  together,  for 
they  always  spoke  together  and  in  rhyme  : 

Now  isn''t  this  a  sweet  surprise  ? 
We  really  can''t  believe  our  eyes  ! 

Then  they  spied  Minnie,  and  cried  in  great 
astonishment : 

Who  can  this  be,  so  fair  and  mild  ? 
Our  keeper  is  a  stranger  child. 

Now  when  Minnie  saw  the  dwarfs,  she  came 
to  meet  them.  "  If  you  please,"  she  said,  "I'm 
little  Minnie  Grey  ;  and  I'm  looking  for  work 
because  my  dear  mother  is  sick.     I  came  in 

here  when  the  night  drew  near,  and "  here 

all  the  dwarfs  laughed,  and  called  out  merrily: 

You  found  our  room  a  sorry  sight, 
But  you  have  made  it  clean  and  bright. 

They  were  such  dear  funny  little  dwarfs  ! 
After  they  had  thanked  Minnie  for  her  trouble, 
they  took   white  bread   and  honey  from  the 
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closet  and  asked  her  to  sup  with  them.  While 
they  sat  at  supper,  they  told  her  that  their 
fairy  housekeeper  had  taken  a  vacation,  and 
their  house  was  not  well  kept,  because  she  was 
away. 

They  sighed  when  they  said  this  ;  and  after 
supper,  when  Minnie  washed  the  dishes  and  set 
them  carefully  away,  they  looked  at  her  often 
and  talked  among  themselves.  Then  one  of 
them  said  : 

Dear  mortal  maiden,  will  you  stay 
All  through  our  fairy's  holiday  ? 
And  if  you  faithful  prove,  and  good, 
We  will  reward  you  as  we  should. 

Now  Minnie  was  much  pleased,  for  she  liked 
the  kind  dwarfs  and  wanted  to  help  them  ;  so 
she  thanked  them,  and  went  to  bed  to  dream 
happy  dreams. 

Next  morning  she  was  awake  early.  She 
cooked  a  good  breakfast ;  and  after  the  dwarfs 
had  gone  out,  she  cleared  up  the  room  and 
mended  the  dwarfs'  clothes.  In  the  evening 
when  the  little  men  came  home,  they  found  a 
bright  fire  and  a  warm  supper  waiting  for  them. 
Thus  she  worked  faithfully  until  the  last  day 
of  the  fairy  housekeeper's  vacation. 

That  morning  as  Minnie  looked  out  of  the 
window  to  watch  the  dwarfs  go  to  their  work, 
she  saw  on  one  of  the  window  panes  a  most 
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beautiful  picture.  It  was  a  picture  of  fairy 
palaces  so  wonderful  that  as  she  looked  at  it  she 
forgot  all  about  the  work  that  was  to  be  done. 

Then  she  heard  the  cuckoo  clock  on  the 
mantel  strike  twelve.  She  ran  in  haste  to 
make  up  the  beds,  and  wash  the  dishes  ;  but 
because  she  was  in  a  hurry  she  could  not  work 
quickly,  and  when  she  took  the  broom  to  sweep 
the  floor  it  was  almost  time  for  the  dwarfs  to 
come  home,  / 

"  I  believe,"  said  Minnie,  aloud,  "  that  I  shall 
not  sweep  under  the  rug  to-day.  After  all,  it 
is  no  harm  to  leave  a  little  dust  where  it  can't 
be  seen."  So  she  hurried  to  her  supper  and 
left  the  rug  unturned. 

Before  long  the  dwarfs  came  home.  As  the 
rooms  looked  just  as  usual,  nothing  was  said  ; 
and  Minnie  thought  no  more  of  the  dust  until 
she  went  to  bed  and  saw  the  stars  peeping 
through  the  window.  Then  she  thought  of  it, 
for  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  could  hear  the 
stars  saying  :  "  There  is  the  little  girl  who  is  so 
faithful  and  good." 

Minnie  turned  her  face  to  the  wall ;  for  a 
little  voice,  right  in  her  own  heart,  said  :  "  Dust 
under  the  rug  I    dust  under  the  rug  !  " 

"  There  is  the  little  girl,"  cried  the  stars, 
"  who  keeps  home  as  bright  as  a  starshine." 

"  Dust  under  the  rug  !  dust  under  the  rug  !  " 
said  the  little  voice  in  Minnie's  heart. 
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"  We  see  her  !  we  see  her  !  "  called  all  the 
stars  joyfully. 

"  Dust  under  the  rug  !  dust  under  the  rug  !  " 
said  the  little  voice  in  Minnie's  heart,  and  she 
could  bear  it  no  longer.  So  she  sprang  out  of 
bed,  and,  taking  her  broom  in  her  hand,  she 
swept  the  dust  away  ;  and  lo  !  under  the  dust 
lay  twelve  shining  gold  pieces,  as  round  and  as 
bright  as  the  moon. 

"  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  "  cried  Minnie,  in  great 
surprise  ;  and  all  the  little  dwarfs  came  running 
to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

Minnie  told  them  all  about  it ;  and  when  she 
had  ended  her  story,  the  dwarfs  gathered 
lovingly  around  her  and  said  : 

Dear  child,  the  gold  is  all  for  you, 
For  faithful  you  have  proved  and  true  ; 
But  had  you  left  the  rug  unturned, 
A  cent  is  all  you  would  have  earned. 
Our  love  goes  with  the  gold  we  give, 
And  oh  !  forget  not  while  you  live, 
That  in  the  smallest  duty  done 
Lies  wealth  of  joy  for  every  one. 

Minnie  thanked  the  dwarfs  for  their  kindness 
to  her ;  and  early  next  rnorning  she  hastened 
home  with  her  golden  treasure,  which  bought 
many  good  things  for  the  dear  mother  and  little 
sister.  She  never  saw  the  dwarfs  again,  but 
she  never  forgot   their  lesson,  to  do  her  work 
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faithfully ;     and     she     always     swept     under 

the   rug. 

— Maud  Lindsay. 

From  "  Half  a  Hundred  Stories,"  by  kind  per- 
mission of  Milton  Bradley  Company. 


"  LUCK  " 

The  boy  who's  always  wishing 

That  this  or  that  might  be, 
But  never  tries  his  mettle, 

Is  the  boy  that's  bound  to  see 
His  plans  all  come  to  failure. 

His  hopes  end  in  defeat ; 
For  that's  what  comes  when  wishing 

And  working  fail  to  meet. 

The  boy  who  wishes  this  thing. 

Or  that  thing,  with  a  will 
That  spurs  him  on  to  action, 

And  keeps  him  trying  still 
When  effort  meets  with  failure. 

Is  some  day  sure  to  win  ; 
For  he  works  out  what  he  wishes. 

And  that's  where  "  luck  "  comes  in. 

The  "  luck  '»'  that  I  believe  in 
Is  that  which  comes  with  work. 

And  no  one  ever  finds  it 

Who's  content  to  wish  and  shirk. 
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The  men  the  world  calls  "  lucky  " 

Will  tell  you,  every  one, 
That  success  comes  not  with  wishing, 

But  by  hard  work  bravely  done. 

— Anonymous. 


THE    FIRST    WOODPECKER 

Long,  long  ago,  when  the  fairies  were  on 
earth,  one  of  them  went  about  among  the 
people  doing  good.  To  keep  people  from 
knowing  what  he  was,  he  dressed  himself  to 
look  like  a  poor  old  man. 

One  day,  just  at  dark,  he  came  to  a' cottage 
and  stopped  to  rest.  He  had  had  a  long, 
hard  day,  and  was  cold,  tired,  and  hungry. 
In  the  cottage  he  found  a  woman  making 
cakes,  and  baking  them  before  the  fire.  This 
woman  was  well  dressed,  and  had  a  pretty 
red  cap  on  her  head. 

"  Good  woman,"  the  fairy  said,  "  may  I 
enter  your  cottage  and  rest  ?  My  day  has 
been  long  and  hard.  I  am  cold,  tired,  and 
hungry." 

The  woman  looked  up  from  her  cakes  when 
he  spoke.  But  it  was  too  dark  to  see  well. 
She  thought  he  was  some  poor  old  man  and  only 
nodded  her  head.     The  fairy  entered  the  cot- 
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tage,  and  the  woman  went  on  baking  her 
cakes. 

After  a  httle  time  the  visitor  spoke  again  : 
"  My  good  woman,  will  you  give  me  one  of 
your  cakes  ?     I  am  hungry  and  tired." 

The  woman  looked  up  again.  The  cakes 
were  large,  and  she  did  not  like  to  give  them 
away.     So  she  made  a  small  one  and  put  it 


down  to  bake.  When  that  cake  was  baked 
she  thought  it  was  too  large  to  give 
away.  Then  she  made  a  still  smaller  one, 
and  put  it  down  before  the  fire.  This  was 
a  very  small  cake,  indeed,  but,  when  baked, 
the  woman  thought  it  was  too  large  to  give 
away,  though  it  was  almost  too  little  to  be 
called  a  cake.     But  it  was  not  so  small  as  the 
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woman's    heart !      She    would    not    give    even 
this  cake  away. 

Then  the  fairy  grew  angry  — oh  !  so  very 
angry  !  He  said  :  "  Your  heart  is  far  too 
small  for  a  woman  You  shall  be  a  woman 
no  longer  You  shall  not  make  cakes  and  bake 
them  before  the  fire  again  When  you  are 
hungry  you  shall  bore,  and  bore,  and  bore 
for  what  you  get  to  eat." 

He  spoke  and  the  woman  was  gone.  No 
one  ever  saw  her  again.  But  there  before 
the  fire,  before  the  angry  fairy,  was  a  wood- 
pecker with  a  red  cap  on  its  head.  The  red 
cap  was  all  that  was  left  of  the  woman. 
That  was  the  first  woodpecker.  And  from 
that  day  the  woodpecker  bores  for  all  it  gets 
to  eat 

This  is  a  very  old  story  and  may  not  be  true. 
But  there  is  a  woodpecker  with  a  red  cap. 
And  there  once  was  a  woman  who  thought 
that  cakes  just  large  enough  for  herself  were 
far  too  large  to  give  away. 

— Selected. 


Do  you  wish  for  a  kindness  ?     Be  kind. 

Do  you  wish  for  a  truth  ?     Be  true. 
What  you  give  of  yourself  you  find. 

Your  world  is  a  reflex  of  you. 

G 
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THE    THREE    TASKS 

A  king  once  had  two  sons  who  were  thought 
to  be  very  clever  ;  but  they  wasted  their  time 
and  money  and  never  did  very  much  good  in 
the  world.  They  had  a  younger  brother,  whom 
they  called  "  simpleton  "  because  he  was  quiet 
and  gentle.  They  were  rather  cruel  to  him, 
making  fun  of  him  and  telling  him  that  he 
would  never  get  along  in  the  world  because 
he  was  not  as  clever  as  they  were. 

One  evening  they  all  went  out  for  a  walk 
together,  and  in  their  path  they  found  an 
ant-hill.  The  two  elder  brothers  wished  to 
upset  the  ant-hill,  so  that  they  could  see  the 
little  ants  running  about  in  their  fright  and 
carrying  away  their  eggs  to  a  safe  place.  But 
the  youngest  brother  said  :  "  No,  no  ;  let  the 
poor  little  things  alone.  Don't  spoil  their 
nice    house." 

Then  they  went  on  until  they  came  to  a 
lake  where  a  great  many  ducks  were  swim- 
ming. The  brothers  wished  to  catch  one  to 
roast,  but  the  youngest  said  :  "  Please  leave 
the  poor  birds  in  peace.  I  cannot  bear  to 
have  you  kill  any  of  them."  So  the  ducks 
were  left  to  live,  and  the  three  brothers  walked 
on  again  until  they  came  to  a  bees'  nest  in  a  tree, 
with  honey  running  all  over  the  trunk. 

The  two  brothers  wished  to  light  a  fire  under 
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the  tree  to  smother  the  bees,  so  that  they 
could  take  away  the  honey,  but  the  younger 
brother  begged  them  not  to.  "  Leave  the 
poor  things  in  peace,"  said  he,  "  I  cannot  bear 
to  think  of  their  being  burnt."  Again  they 
hstened  to  him,  even  though  they  thought 
him  stupid ;  and  they  all  walked  on  until 
they  came  to  a  castle. 

Inside  the  castle  they  found  an  old  man 
who  seemed  to  be  very  deaf.  When  he 
saw  them  he  did  not  say  a  word,  but  led 
them  to  a  table  covered  with  good  things  to 
eat.  After  they  had  eaten  and  drunk  as 
much  as  they  wished,  he  showed  them  beds 
where  they  could  sleep. 

The  next  morning  the  gray  old  man  came 
to  the  eldest  brother,  made  signs  to  him  to 
follow,  and  led  him  to  a  stone  table,  on  which 
were  written  three  sentences.  The  first  sen- 
tence said  :  "In  the  wood  under  the  moss  are 
hidden  a  thousand  pearls  belonging  to  the 
king's  daughter.  Whoever  can  find  them  all 
in  one  day  before  the  sun  goes  down  will  free 
the  castle  from  its  spell.  But  if  he  should 
search  and  not  succeed  before  sunset,  he  will 
be  turned  to  stone." 

The  eldest  brother  read  these  words  and 
decided  to  try.  He  looked  all  day,  but  at 
sunset  he  had  found  only  a  hundred  pearls, 
and    was    therefore    turned    into    stone.      In 

G  2 
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spite  of  this,  the  second  brother  made  an 
attempt  and  began  his  task  in  the  evening, 
so  that  he  looked  all  night.  By  sunset  next  day 
he  had  found  only  two  hundred  pearls  and  was 
turned  to  stone  like  his  brother. 

At  last  the  youngest  brother  had  to  look  for 
the  pearls,  but  he  was  very  unhappy  at  having 
to  do  it,  for  he  thought  that  he  was  so  much 
stupider  than  his  brothers  that  if  they  had 
failed,  of  course  there  could  be  no  chance  for 
him.  As  he  sat  thijiking  about  it,  he  saw 
coming  towards  him  the  ant  king,  whose  life 
and  house  he  had  saved.  He  had  brought 
with  him  five  thousand  of  his  ants,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  they  had  found  all  the  pearls, 
and  piled  them  up  in  a  large  heap.  Then 
they  went  home,  hardly  waiting  for  his  thanks. 
They  had  been  glad  to  help  him  and  thus  show 
their  gratitude. 

When  the  youngest  brother  went  back  to 
the  castle  with  the  pearls,  the  gray  old  man 
showed  him  the  second  sentence.  This  time 
the  task  was  to  find  the  key  of  the  princess's 
sleeping  room,  which  had  been  thrown  into  the 
bottom  of  the  lake.  Of  course,  he  could  not 
possibly  hope  to  find  the  key  by  himself,  but 
when  he  went  down  to  the  lake  he  found  there 
the  very  ducks  that  he  had  saved  from  being 
killed.  They  knew  him  at  once,  and  when  they 
heard  what  he  wanted,  they  quickly  dived  to 
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the  bottom  of  the   lake  and  got   the   key  for 
him. 

Now  the  third  thing  he  had  tO'  do  was  the 
hardest  of  all.  He  had  to  go  into  the  room 
where  the  king's  three  daughters  were  sleeping, 
find  out  which  was  the  youngest,  and  wake 
her.  They  all  looked  so  much  alike  that  he 
could  not  tell  them  apart.  The  only  difference 
was  that  before  going  tc  sleep  the  eldest  had 
eaten  barley  sugar,  the  second  a  little  syrup, 
and  the  youngest  a  spoonful  of  honey.  But 
how  could  he  tell  which  had  eaten  the  honey  ? 
Just  as  he  was  wondering  what  he  should  do 
about  it,  in  came  the  queen  bee  he  had  seen 
the  day  before.  She  quickly  flew  to  each  of 
the  sisters,  and  lit  on  their  lips  as  if  they  were 
flowers.  And,  of  course,  she  knew  all  about 
honey  because  she  made  it  herself,  so  she  could 
tell  which  one  had  eaten  the  honey. 

She  remained  sitting  on  the  mouth  of  the 
youngest.  Then  the  boy  knew  which  sister 
to  waken.  The  castle  was  freed  from  its  spell 
in  a  moment,  and  every  one  who  had  been 
turned  to  stone  was  changed  back  again. 

You  may  be  sure  the  two  elder  brothers  no 
longer  thought  their  younger  brother  was  a 
simpleton. 

—Jacob  Grimm. 
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THE   HILLMAN   AND   THE   HOUSEWIFE 

The  Good  People  cannot  abide  meanness. 
They  hke  to  be  kindly  dealt  with  when  they 
beg  or  borrow  of  the  human  race  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  those  who  come  to  them 
in  need,  they  are  always  generous. 

No\^'  there  once  lived  a  certain  Housewife 
who  had  a  sharp  eye  for  her  own  interests. 
One  day  a  Hillman  knocked  at  the  door. 
"  Will  you  lend  us  a  saucepan,  good  Mother  ?  " 
said  he.  "  There's  a  wedding  in  the  liill  and 
all  the  pots  are  in  use." 

"Is  he  to  have  the  saucepan  ?  "  said  the 
servant  lass  who  opened  the  door. 

"  Aye,  to  be  sure,"  answered  the  House- 
wife.    "  One  must  be  neighbourly."  • 

But  when  the  maid  was  taking  a  saucepan 
"from  the  shelf,  the  woman  pinched  her  arm, 
and  whispered  sharply  :  "  Not  that,  not  that ! 
Get  the  old  one  out  of  the  cupboard.  It  leaks, 
and  the  Hillmen  are  so  neat  that  they  are  sure 
to  mend  it  before  they  send  it  home.  So  one 
obliges  the  Good  People  and  saves  sixpence  in 
tinkering." 

Then  the  maid  fetched  the  saucepan  that 
had  been  laid  by  till  the  tinker's  next 
visit,  and  gave  it  to  the  dwarf,  who  thanked 
her  and  went  away.  In  due  time  the  sauce- 
pan was  returned,  and  as  the  Housewife  had 
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foreseen,  it  was  neatly  mended  and  ready  for 
use. 

At  supper  time  the  maid  filled  the  pan  with 
milk,  and  set  it  on  the  fire  for  the  children's 
supper.  But  in  a  few  minutes  the  milk  was 
so  burned  and  smoked  that  no  one  could  touch 
it.  "  Ah,  good-for-nothing  !  "  cried  the  House- 
wife,  as   she   refilled   the   pan   herself ;     "  you 


would  ruin  the  richest  with  your  carelessness. 
There's    a-  whole    quart    of    milk    wasted  !  " 

"  And  that's  twopence,"  cried  a  voice,  which 
seemed  to  come  from  the  chimney,  in  a  whining 
tone. 

The  Housewife  had  not  left  the  saucepan  for 
two  minutes  when  the  milk  boiled  over,  and 
it  was  all  burnt  and  smoked  as  before.  "  The 
pan  must  be  dirty,"  muttered  the  good  woman 
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in  great  vexation  ;     "  and  there  are  two  full 
quarts  of  milk  as  good  as  thrown  to  the  dogs." 

"  And  thafs  fourpence,''''  added  the  voice  in 
the  chimney.  After  a  thorough  cleaning,  the 
saucepan  was  once  more  filled  and  set  on  the 
fire,  but  with  no  better  success.  The  milk 
was  spoiled,  and  the  Housewife  shed  tears  of 
vexation  at  the  waste,  crying  :  "  Never  before 
did  such  a  thing  befall  me  since  I  first  kept 
house  !  Three  quarts  of  new  milk  burned  for 
one  meal  !  " 

"  And  that's  sixpence  !  "  cried  the  voice 
from  the  chimney ;  "  you  didn't  save  the 
tinkering  after  all.  Mother  !  " 

With  which  the  Hillman  himself  came 
tumbling  down  the  chimney,  and  went  off 
laughing  through  the  door.  But  after  that 
the  saucepan  was  as  good  as  any  other. 

— Juliana  Horatia  Ewing. 


WHEN    THE    LITTLE    BOY    RAN    AWAY 

When  the  little  boy  ran  away  from  home, 
The  birds  in  the  tree  tops  knew. 

And  they  all  sang  "  Stay  !  " 

But  he  wandered  away 
Under  the  skies  of  blue. 
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And  the  wind  came  whispering  from  the  tree, 
"  Follow  me — follow  me  !  " 
And  it  sang  him  a  song  that  was  soft  and  sweet, 
And  scattered  the  roses  before  his  feet 

That  day — that  day 

When  the  little  boy  ran  away. 

The  violet  whispered,  "  Your  eyes  are  blue 

And  lovely  and  bright  to  see  ; 
And  so  are  mine,  and  I'm  kin  to  you, 

So  dwell  in  the  light  with  me  !  " 
But  the  little  boy  laughed,  while  the  wind  in 

glee 
Said,  "  Follow  me — follow  me  !  ' 
And  the  wind  called  the  clouds  from  their  home 

in  the  skies, 
And  said  to  the  violet,  "  Shut  your  eyes  !  " 

That  day — ^that  day  ^ 

When  the  little  boy  ran  away. 

Then  the  wind  played  leap-frog  over  the  hills 

And  twisted  each  leaf  and  limb  ; 
And  all  the  rivers  and  all  the  rills, 

Were  foaming  mad  with  him  ! 
And  it  was  dark  as  darkest  night  could  be, 
But  still  came  the  Wind's  voice,  "  Follow  me  !  " 
And  over  the  mountain  and  up  from  the  hollow 
Came     echoing    voices     with    "  Follow     him, 
follow  !  " 

That  awful  day 

When  the  little  boy  ran  away. 
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Then  the  Httle  boy  cried,  "  Let  me  go — let  me 

■       go  !  " 

For  a  scared,  scared  boy  was  he  ! 
But  the  thunder  growled  from  the  black  cloud, 
"  No  !  " 

And  the  wind  roared,  "  Follow  me  !  " 
And  an  old  gray  Owl  from  a  tree  top  flew 
Saying,  "  Who  are  you-oo  ?  Who  are  you-oo  ?  " 
And  the  little  boy  sobbed,  "  I'm  lost  away, 
And   I   want  to  go   home   where   my   parents 
stay  !  " 

Oh  !    the  awful  day 

When  the  little  boy   ran  away. 

Then  the  Moon  looked  out  from  the  cloud  and 
said, 
"  Are  you  sorry  you  ran  away  ? 
If  I  light  you  home  to  your  trundle  bed. 

Will  you  stay,  little  boy,  will  you  stay  ?  " 
And  the  little  boy  promised — and  cried  and 

cried  — 
He  would  never  leave  his  mother's  side  ; 
And  the  Moonlight  led  him  over  the  plain, 
And  his  mother  welcomed  him  home  again. 
But  oh  !    what  a  day 
When  the  little  boy  ran  away  ! 

— Anonymous. 


Be  not  simply  good,  be  good  for  something. 
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THE   BEST   FUN 

"  Now,  boys,  I'll  tell  you  how  we  can  have 
some  fun,"  said  Freddie  to  his  companions, 
who  had  assembled  on  a  beautiful  moonlight 
evening,  for  sliding,  snow-balling,  and  fun  in 
general. 

"  How  ?  "  "  Where  ?  "  "  What  is  it  ?  " 
asked  several  eager  voices  all  at  once. 

"  I  heard  Widow  M'Kay  tell  a  man  a  little 
while  ago,"  replied  Freddie,  "  that  she  would 
go  over  and  sit  up  with  a  sick  child  to-night. 
She  said  she  would  be  over  about  eight  o'clock. 
Now,  as  soon  as  she  is  gone,  let  us  go  and  make 
a  big  snow  man  on  her  door-step,  so  that  when 
she  comes  back  in  the  morning,  she  cannot  get 
into  her  house  without  first  knocking  it  out  of 
the  way.  ' 

"  Capital,"  "  First-rate,"  "  Hurrah,"  shouted 
some  of  the  boys. 

"  See  here,"  said  Charlie,  "  I'll  tell  you  the 
best  fun." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  again  inquired  several  voices 
at  once. 

"  Wait  a  while,"  said  Charlie.  "  Who  has  a 
wood  saw  ?  " 

"  I  have."  "  So  have  I."  "  And  I." 
answered  three  of  the  boys.  "  But  what  in 
the  world  do  you  want  a  wood  saw  for  ?  " 

"  You   shall    see,"    replied    Charlie.     "  It    is 
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almost  eight  o'clock  now,  so  go  and  get  your 
saws.  You,  Freddie  and  Nathan,  get  each  an 
axe,  and  I  will  get  a  shovel.  Let  us  all  be  back 
here  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  I'll  show  you 
•the  fun." 

The  boys  separated  to  go  on  their  several 
errands,  each  wondering  what  the  fun  would 
be,  and  what  possible  use  could  be  made  of 
wood  saws  and  axes  in  their  play.  But 
Charlie  was  not  only  a  great  favourite  with 
them  all,  but  also  a  leader,  and  they  fully 
believed  in  him  and  in  his  promise.  They  all  ran 
quickly,  and  they  were  soon  again  assembled. 

"  Now,"  said  Charlie,  "  Mrs.  M'Kay  is  gone, 
for  I  met  her  when  I  was  coming  back,  so  let 
us  be  off  at  once." 

"  But  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  inquired 
several  impatient  members  of  the  party. 

"  You  shall  see  directly,"  replied  the  leader, 
as  they  approached  the  humble  residence  of 
Mrs.  M'Kay. 

"  Now,  boys,"  said  CharHe,  "  you  see  that 
pile  of  wood  ;  a  man  hauled  it  here  this  after- 
noon, and  I  heard  Mrs.  M'Kay  tell  him  that 
unless  she  got  some  one  to  saw  it  to-night,  she 
would  have  hardly  anything  to  make  a  fire  of 
in  the  morning.  Now  we  can  saw  and  split 
that  pile  of  wood  just  about  as  easily  as  we  could 
build  a  great  snow  man,  and  when  Mrs.  M'Kay 
comes  home  from  her  watching,   she  will  b( 
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fully  as  mudi  surprised  to  find  her  wood  sawed 
as  she  would  to  find  a  snow  man  on  her  door- 
step, and  a  great  deal  more  pleasantly  surprised 
too.     What  say  you  ?     Will  you  do  it  ?  " 

One  or  two  of  the  boys  rather  objected  at 
first.  They  did  not  like  to  saw  wood,  they  said. 
But  the  majority  were  in  favour  of  Charlie's 
plan,  so  all  finally  joined  in  and  went  to 
work  with  a  will. 

"  1*11  go  round  to  the  back  of  the  shed," 
said  Charlie,  "  and  crawl  through  the  window 
and  unfasten  the  door.  Then  we  will  take  turns 
in  sawing,  splitting,  and  carrying  in  the  wood  ; 
and  I  want  to  pile  it  up  nicely,  and  to  shovel 
all  the  snow  away  from  the  door ;  and  a  good 
wide  path,  too,  from  the  door  to  the  street. 
Won't  it  be  fun,  when  she  comes  home  and  sees 
it?" 

The  boys  began  to  enjoy  the  fun,  for  they 
felt  that  they  were  doing  a  good  deed,  and  each 
one  felt  that  pleasure  and  joy  which  always 
result  from  well-doing. 

It  was  not  a  long  or  wearisome  job  for  seven 
robust  and  healthy  boys  to  saw,  split,  and  pile 
up  the  poor  widow's  half-cord  of  wood,  and  to 
shovel  a  good  path.  And  when  it  was  done,  so 
great  was  their  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  that 
one  of  the  boys  who  objected  to  the  work  at 
first,  proposed  that  they  should  go  to  a  neigh- 
bouring   carpenter's    shop,    where    plenty    of 
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shavings  could  be  had  for  the  carrying  away, 
and  each  bring  an  armful  of  kindling  wood. 
The  other  boys  agreed,  and  this  Jone,  they  went 
home,  all  of  them  more  than  satistied  with  the 
"  fun  "  of  the  evening.  And  next  morning, 
when  the  weary  widow  returned  from  watching 
by  the  sick-bed,  and  saw  what  was  done,  she  was 
pleasantly  surprised  ;  and  when  afterwards  a 
neighbour,  who  had,  unobserved,  witnessed  the 
labours  of  the  boys,  told  how  it  was  done,  her 
fervent  prayer,  "  God  bless  the  boys,"  was  of 
itself,  if  they  could  but  have  heard  it,  an  abund- 
ant reward  for  their  labours. 

— Selected. 


WELLINGTON  AND  THE  PLOUGHBOY 

In  England  men  who  hunt  foxes  often  do 
great  damage  to  the  farmers'  crops  by  riding 
over  the  fields  on  horseback.  One  day  a 
farmer,  who  was  at  work  in  his  field,  saw  a 
party  of  red-coated  huntsmen,  with  their  dogs, 
coming  across  one  of  his  meadows  towards  a 
wheat  field.  As  the  wheat  was  just  springing 
up,  the  farmer  was  anxious  that  it  should  not 
be  trampled  down. 

Calling  one  of  his  ploughboys,  who  was 
working  close  by,  he  told  him  to  run  quickly 
and  shut  the  gate,  and  to  make  sure  that  none 
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of  the  huntsmen  went  into  the  field.  The 
boy  hurried  away,  and  reached  the  field  just 
in  time  to  shut  the  gate  as  the  first  huntsman 
rode  up. 

"  Open  the  gate  at  once,  my  boy,"  said  the 
huntsman,  "  we  want  to  go  through  this  field." 

"  I  cannot  do  it,  Sir,"  answered  the  boy  ; 
"  my  employer  has  ordered  me  tojet-xia^ne 


pass  through,  so  I  cannot  open  the  gate  myself, 
nor  allow  you  to  do  so." 

By  this  time  other  riders  had  come  up,  and 
one  was  so  angry  with  the  boy  that  he  threat- 
ened to  thrash  him  with  his  whip  if  he  did  not 
open  the  gate.  The  lad  replied  that  he  was 
only  carrying  out  his  orders,  and  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  do  so.    Another  of  the  party  offered 
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to  give  him  a  sovereign  if  he  would  allow  them 
to  pass  through.  This  was  very  tempting  to 
the  boy,  who  had  never  in  all  his  life  had  so 
much  money  ;  but  he  remembered  what  he 
had  been  told,  and  refused  to  open  the  gate. 

This  delay  angered  the  hunting  party  very 
much,  and  at  last  a  stately  gentleman  rode 
up,  and  said  :  "  My  boy,  you  do  not  know  me  ; 
I  am  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  I  am  not  in 
the  habit  of  being  disobeyed  ;  I  command  you 
to  open  the  gate  at  once,  so  that  my  friends 
and  I  may  pass." 

The  boy  looked  in  wonder  at  the  great 
soldier.  He  had  heard  of  his  many  victories, 
and  was  proud  to  be  talking  to  so  brave  a  man. 
He  took  off  his  hat,  and  replied  :  '*  I  am  sure 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  would  not  wish  me  to 
disobey  my  orders  ;  I  must  keep  this  gate  shutj 
and  cannot  let  anyone  pass  without  the 
farmer's  permission." 

The  Duke  was  so  pleased  with  the  boy's 
answer,  that  he  raised  his  hat,  and  said  :  "  I 
honour  the  boy  who  can  neither  be  bribed 
nor  frightened  into  disobeying  orders.  With 
an  army  of  such  soldiers  I  could  conquer  the 
world." 

The  hunting  party  now  no  longer  tried  to 
pass  through  the  forbidden  gate,  but,  turning 
their  horses,  rode  in  another  direction.  The 
boy     ran     towards     the     farmer,     shouting : 
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"  Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  for  the  Duke  of  WelUng- 
ton."  His  employer,  who  had  watched  the 
scene,  was  much  concerned  when  he  learned 
who  it  was  that  had  been  turned  away,  but  he 
felt  that  he  had  found  a  boy  whom  he  could 
trust. 

— Selected. 


THE   SEVEN   WAYS  "OF  THE   WOODS 

The  big  deer  brought  the  little  deer  to  the 
old  deer  to  learn  the  seven  ways  of  the  woods. 
These  are  the  seven  chapters  of  warning  and 
direction  that  are  to  a  deer  what  reading  and 
writing  and  arithmetic  and  all  the  schoolbooks 
are  to  a  child. 

And  the  old  deer  promised  to  teach  the  little 
deer  all  the  mysteries  of  the  seven  ways. 
"  Come  every  day,"  he  said,  "  when  the  first 
ray  of  the  rising  sun  falls  across  the  lake,  and 
you  shall  have  your  lesson.'' 

But  on  the  first  day,  the  little  deer  did  not 
come,  because  he  was  still  asleep  ;  so  he  missed 
the  first  lesson.  And  on  the  second  day,  the 
little  deer  did  not  come,  because  he  was  eating 
his  breakfast ;  so  he  missed  the  second  lesson. 
And  on  the  third  day,  the  little  deer  did  not 
come,  because  he  forgot  all  about  it.     And  on 
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the  fourth  day,  he  was  caught  in  a  trap.     And 
that  was  the  end  of  the  little  deer. 

So  the  big  deer  came  in  great  sorrow  to  the 
old  deer.  "  I  thought,"  she  said,  "  that  you 
had  taught  the  little  deer  to  know  a  trap  when 
he  saw  it." 

"  But  the  little  deer  did  not  come  to  any  of 
the  lessons,"  said  the  old  deer. 

— Retold  from  The  Jataka. 


DOCTOR  GOLDSMITH'S   MEDICINE 

This  is  a  story  about  good  medicine.  Most 
medicine  is  bad  to  take,  but  this  was  so  good 
that  the  sick  man  wished  for  more. 

One  day  a  poor  woman  came  to  Doctor 
Goldsmith  and  asked  him  to  come  to  see  her 
sick  husband.  "  He  is  very  sick,"  she  said, 
"  and  I  cannot  get  him  to  eat  anything." 

So  Doctor  Goldsmith  went  to  see  him.  He 
saw  at  once  that  the  reason  why  the  man  could 
not  eat  was  because  he  was  so  poor  that  he  had 
not  been  able  to  buy  good  food. 

Then  he  said  to  the  woman  :  "  Come  to  my 
house  this  evening  and  I  shall  give  you  some 
medicine  for  your  husband." 

The  woman  came  in  the  evening,  and  the 
doctor  gave  her  a  small  paper  box  tied  up 
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tight.     "It  is  very  heavy,"  she  said.     "  May 
I  see  what  it  looks  Hke  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  doctor  ;  "  wait  until  you  get 
home." 

When  she  got  home,  and  she  and  her  husband 
opened  the  box  so  that  he  might  take  the  first 
dose  of  the  medicine, — what  do  you  suppose 
they  found  ?  The  box  was  filled  with  silver 
money.  This  was  the  generous  doctor's 
medicine. 

— Selected. 


THE   CARPENTER 

I  thought  I  could  saw,  and  I  thought  I  could 
plane. 
And  I  thought  I  was  clever  with  nails, 
And   I   mended   a   chair   (though    it's   broken 
again), 
And  I  once  made  a  couple  of  bails. 

But  as  soon  as  the  carpenter  came  to  our  house 
To  put  up  some  shelves  in  the  hall, 

And  I  sat  by  his  side  just  as  still  as  a  mouse, 
I  knew  I  knew  nothing  at  all. 

He  measured  each  part  with  the  greatest  of  care, 
(A  foot  rule's  a  thing  I  don't  use,) 

He  laboured  to  make  the  joints  perfectly  square, 
And  he  always  bored  holes  for  the  screws. 

H  2 
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Now  it's  all  very  well  to  go  hammering  round, 
And  to  look  on  a  tool  chest  as  fun  ; 

But  in  future  my  carpenter  work  shall  be  sound, 
And  done  once  for  all,  if  it's  done. 

— E.  Lucas. 


THE   YOUNG   RACCOONS 

It  was  not  very  many  nights  after  Big  Brother 
had  tumbled  from  the  maple  tree,  that  he  and 
the  other  children  were  invited  to  a  Raccoon 
party  down  by  the  pond.  The  water  was  low, 
and  in  the  small  pools  by  the  shore  there  were 
many  fresh-water  clams  and  small  fishes,  such 
as  Raccoons  like  best  of  all.  A  family  of  six 
young  Raccoons  who  lived  very  near  the  pond 
had  found  them  j  ust  before  sunrise,  when  they 
had  to  climb  off  to  bed.  They  knew  there  was 
much  more  food  there  than  they  could  eat  alone, 
so  their  mother  had  let  them  invite  their  four 
friends  who  lived  in  the  hollow  of  the  oak  tree. 

The  party  was  to  begin  the  next  evening  at 
moonrise,  and  the  four  children  who  lived  in 
the  oak  tree  got  their  invitation  just  as  they 
were  going  to  sleep  for  the  day.  They  were 
very  much  excited  over  it,  for  they  had  never 
been  to  a  party. 

"  I  wish  we  could  go  now,"  said  Big  Brother. 
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"  Yes,  lots  of  fun  it  would  be  now  !  "  answered 
Little  Brother.  "  The  sun  is  almost  up,  and 
there  are  no  clouds  in  the  sky.  We  could  not 
see  a  thing  unless  we  shaded  our  eyes  with  our 
fore-paws,  and  if  we  had  to  use  our  fore-paws 
in  that  way,  we  could  not  eat." 

"  You  do  eat  at  parties,  do  you  not  ?  "  asked 
Little     Sister,     who     had     not 
quite     understood     what     was 
said. 

"  Of  course,"  shouted  her 
brothers.  "  That  is  what 
parties    are    for." 

"  There  !  "  said  their  mother. 
"  You     children     have    talked 
long  enough.     Now  curl  down 
and  go  to  sleep.     The  birds  are 
already  singing  their    morning 
songs,    and    the   Owls 
and      Bats      were 
dreaming     long     ago. 
It    will    make     night-      T'^r/t»A.. 
time  come  much  sooner  if   you  do  not   stay 
awake." 

"  We're  not  a  bit  sleepy,"  cried  all  the  young 
Raccoons  together. 

"  That  makes  no  difference  at  all,"  said 
their  mother,  and  she  spoke  quite  sternly. 
"  Cuddle  down  for  the  day  now,  cover 
your     eyes,    and    stop    talking.       I    do    not 
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say  you  must  sleep,  but  you  must  stop 
talking." 

They  knew  that  when  she  spoke  in  that  way 
and  said  "  must,"  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
to  obey.  So  they  cuddled  down,  and  every 
one  of  them  was  asleep  before  you  could  drop 
an  acorn.  Mother  Raccoon  had  known  it 
would  be  so 

When  they  awakened,  early  the  next  night, 
each  young  Raccoon  had  to  make  himself  look 
as  neat  as  possible.  There  was  long  fur  to 
be  combed,  there  were  faces  and  paws  to  be 
washed,  and  twenty-three  burrs  to  be  taken  out 
of  Little  Brother's  tail  He  began  to  take  them 
out  himself,  but  his  mother  ound  that  whenever 
he  got  one  loose,  he  stuck  it  on  to  one  of  the 
other  children,  so  she  scolded  him  and  made 
him  sit  on  a  branch  by  himself  while  she  worked 
at  the  burrs.  Sometimes  she  could  not  help 
pulling  the  fur,  and  then  he  tried  to  wriggle 
away. 

"  You've  got  enough  out,"  he  cried.  "  Let 
the  rest  go." 

"  You  should  have  thought  sooner  how  it 
would  hurt,"  she  said.  "  You  have  been  told 
again  and  again  to  keep  away  from  the  burrs, 
and  you  are  just  as  careless  as  you  were  the 
first  night  you  left  the  tree."  Then  she  took 
out  another  burr  and  dropped  it  to  the  giciand. 

*'  Ouch  !  "  said  he.     "  Let  me  go  !  " 
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"  Not  until  I  am  done,"  she  answered.  "  No 
child  of  mine  shall  ever  go  to  a  party  looking 
as  you  do." 

When  he  was  ready  at  last,  Mother  Raccoon 
made  her  four  children  sit  in  a  row  while  she 
talked  to  them. 

"  Remember  to  walk  on  your  toes,"  said 
she,  "  although  you  may  stand  flat-footed  if 
you  wish.  Do  not  act  greedy.  Go  into  the 
water  as  much  as  you  choose,  but  do  not  try 
to  dive,  even  if  they  dare  you  to.  Raccoons 
can  never  learn  to  dive,  no  matter  how  well 
they  swim.  And  be  sure  to  wash  your  food 
before  you  eat  it." 

All  the  young 
Raccoons  said, 
"  Yes,  mother," 
and  thought  they  would  remember  every  word. 
The  first  moonbeam  shone  on  the  top  of  the 
oak  tree,  and  Mrs.  Raccoon  said  :  "  Now  you 
may  go.  Be  good  children,  and  remember 
what  I  told  you.  Do  not  stay  too  long.  Set 
out  for  home  when  you  see  the  first  light  in 
the  east." 

"  Yes,  mother,"  said  the  young  Raccoons,  as 
they  walked  off  very  properly  towards  the 
pond.  After  they  were  well  away  from  the 
oak  tree,  they  heard  their  mother  calling  to 
them  :    "  Remember  to  walk  on  your  toes  !  " 

Raccoons    cannot    go    very    fast,    and    the 
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moon  was  shining  brightly  when  they  reached 
the  pond  and  met  'their  six  friends.  Such 
froHcs  as  they  had  in  the  shallow  water, 
swimming,  twisting,  turning,  scooping  up 
their  food  with  their  busy  fore  paws,  going 
up  and  down  the  beach,  and  rolling  on 
the  sand !  They  never  once  remembered 
what  their  mother  had  told  them,  and  they 
acted  exactly  as  they  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  acting  every  day. 

Big  Brother  looked  admiringly  at  his  own 
tail  every  chance  he  got,  although  he  had 
been  told  particularly  not  to  act  as  if  he 
thought  himself  fine-looking.  Little  Brother 
rolled  into  a  lot  of  sand  burrs  and  got  his  fur 
so  matted  that  he  looked  worse  than  ever. 
Big  Sister  snatched  food  from  other  Raccoons, 
and  not  one  of  them  remembered  about  walk- 
ing on  tiptoe.  Little  Sister  ate  half  the  time 
without  washing  her  food.  Of  course  that  did 
not  matter  when  the  food  was  taken  from  the 
pond,  but  when  they  found  some  on  the  beach 
and  ate  it  without  washing — that  was  dreadful. 
No  Raccoon  who  is  anybody  at  all  will  do  that. 

The  mother  of  the  family  of  six  looked  on 
from  a  tree  near  by.  The  children  did  not 
know  that  she  was  there.  "  What  manners  !  " 
said  she.  "  I  shall  never  have  them  invited 
here  again." 

Just  then  she  saw  one  of  her  own  sons  eat 
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without  washing  his  food,  and  she  groaned 
out  loud.  "  My  children  are  forgetting,  too," 
she  said.  "  I  have  told  him  hundreds  of  times 
that  if  he  did  that  way  every  day,  he  would  do 
so  at  a  party,  but  he  has  always  said  he  would 
remember." 

The  mother  of  the  four  young  Raccoons 
was  out  hunting  and  found  herself  near  the 
pond.  "  How  noisy  those  children  are  !  "  she 
said  to  herself.  "  Night  people  should  be 
quiet." 

She  tiptoed  along  to  a  pile  of  rocks  and 
peeped  between  them  to  see  what  was  going 
on.  She  saw  her  children's  footprints  on  the 
sand.  "  Aha  !  "  said  she.  "  So  they  did  walk 
flat-footed  after  all." 

She  heard  somebody  scrambling  down  a 
tree  near  by.  "  Good  evening,"  said  a  pleasant 
Raccoon  voice  near  her.  It  was  the  mother 
of  the  six.  "  Are  you  watching  the  children's 
party  ?  "  asked  the  newcomer.  "  I  hope  you 
did  not  notice  how  badly  my  son  is  behaving. 
I  have  tried  to  teach  my  children  good  manners, 
but  they  will  be  careless  when  I  am  not  looking, 
and  then,  of  course,  they  forget  in  company." 

That  made  the  mother  of  the  four  feel  more 
comfortable.  "  I  know  just  how  that  is," 
said  she.  "  Mine  mean  to  be  good,  but  they 
are  so  careless.     It  is  very  discouraging." 

The    two    mothers    talked    for    a  long   time 
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in  whispers,  and  then  each  went  to  her 
hole. 

When  the  four  young  Raccoons  came  home, 
it  was  beginning  to  grow  hght,  and  they  kept 
close  together  because  they  were  somewhat 
afraid.  Their  mother  was  waiting  to  see  them 
settled  for  the  day.  She  asked  if  they  had  had 
a  good  time,  and  said  she  was  glad  they  had 
got  home  promptly.  They  had  been  afraid  she 
would  ask  if  they  had  washed  their  food  and 
walked  on  their  toes.  She  even  seemed  not  to 
notice  Little  Brother's  matted  coat. 

When  they  awakened  the  next  night,  the 
rnother  hurried  them  off  with  her  to  the  same 
pond  where  they  had  been  to  the  party.  "  I 
am  going  to  visit  with  the  mother  of  your 
friends,"  said  she,  "  and  you  may  play  around 
and  amuse  yourselves." 

The  young  Raccoons  had  another  fine  time, 
although  Little  Brother  found  it  very  un- 
comfortable to  wear  so  many  burrs.  They 
played  tag  in  the  trees,  and  ate,  and  swam, 
and  lay  on  the  beach. 

While  they  were  lying  there,  the  four  from 
the  oak  tree  noticed  that  their  mother  was 
walking  flat-footed.  There  was  bright  moon- 
light and  anybody  might  see  her.  They  felt 
dreadfully  about  it.  Then  they  saw  her  begin 
to  eat  food  that  she  had  not  washed.  They 
were  so  ashamed  that  they  could  not  look  their 
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friends  in  the  eye.  They  did  not  know  that 
their  friends  were  feehng  in  the  same  way 
because  they  had  seen  their  mother  doing 
ill-mannered  things. 

After  they  reached  home,  Big  Brother  said, 
very  timidly,  to  his  mother  :  "  Did  you  know 
you  ate  some  food  without  washing  it  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  yes,"  she  answered ;  "  it  is  such  a 
bother  to  dip  it  all  in  water." 

"  And  you  walked  flat-footed,"  said  Little 
Brother. 

"  Well,  why  should  I  not,  if  I  wish  to  ?  " 
said  she. 

The  children  began  to  cry  :  "  P-people  will 
think  you  do  not  know  any  b-better,"  said 
they.     "  We    were    d- dreadfully    ashamed." 

"Oh!"  said  their  mother.  "Oh!  Oh! 
So  you  think  that  my  manners  are  not  as  good 
as  yours  !     Is  that  it  ?  " 

The  young  Raccoons  looked  at  each  other 
in  a  very  uncomfortable  way.  "  We  suppose 
we  do  not  always  do  things  right  ourselves," 
they  answered,  "  but  you  are  grown  up." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  mother.  "  And  you 
will  be." 

For  a  long  time  nobody  spoke,  and  Little 
Sister  sobbed  out  loud.  Then  Mrs.  Raccoon 
spoke  more  gently  :  "  The  sun  is  rising,"  she 
said.  "  We  will  go  to  sleep  now,  and  when 
we   awaken  to-morrow   night   we    will   try   to 
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have  better  manners,  so  that  we  need  not  be 
*     ashamed    of    each    other    at    parcies    or     at 
home." 

Long  after  the  rest  were  dreaming,  Big 
Sister  nudged  Big  Brother  and  awakened  him. 
"  I  understand  it  now,"  she  said.  "  She  did 
it  on  purpose." 

"  Who  did  what  ?  "  asked  he. 

"  Why,  our  mother.  She  was  rude  on  pur- 
pose to  let  us  see  how  it  looked." 

Big  Brother  thought  for  a  minute.  "  Of 
course,"  said  he.  "  Of  course  she  did ! 
Well,  she  will  never  have  to  do  it  again  for 
me." 

"  Nor  for  me,"  said  Big  Sister.  Then  they 
went  to  sleep. 

— Clara  Dillingham  Pierson. 

From  "  Among  the  Night  People,"  by  kiTid  permission 
of  E.  P.  button  and  Company. 


THE   BETTER  WAY 

If  anything  unkind  you  hear 

About  some  one  you  know,  my  dear. 

Do  not,  .1  pray  you,  it  repeat 

When  you  that  some  one  chance  to  meet. 

For  such  news  has  a  leaden  way 

Of  clouding  o'er  a  sunny  day. 
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But  if  you  something  pleasant  hear 
About  some  one  you  know,  my  dear, 
Make  haste  ^to  make  great  haste  'twere  well, 
To  her  or  him  the  same  to  tell ; 
For  such  news  has  a  golden  way 
Of  lighting  up  a  cloudy  day. 

— Anonymous. 


THE   HORSE   AND   THE   ASS 

An  idle  Horse,  and  an  Ass,  bearing  a  heavy 
load,  were  travelling  together  along  a  dusty 
road.  They  both  belonged  to  a  countryman 
who  went  on  foot  beside  them. 

The  Ass  was  very  tired  because  of  the  heat 
and  his  heavy  burden,  and  begged  the  Horse 
to  help  him  by  taking  some  of  his  load  and 
carrying  it  for  him.  The  Horse,  however,  was 
ill-natured,  and  refused  to  help  ;  at  which  the 
poor  Ass  tumbled  down  in  the  midst  of  the 
highway,  and  died  in  an  instant. 

The  countryman  at  once  unfastened  the 
packsaddle  from  the  Ass  and  tried  to  relieve 
him,  thinking  that  he  had  only  fainted,  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  When  he  saw  that  the  Ass 
was  really  dead,  he  took  the  whole  burden  and 
laid  it  upon  the  Horse,  together  with  the  skin 
of  the  dead  Ass,  so  that  the  Horse  was  much 
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worse  off  than  he  would  have  been  if  he  had 
helped  the  Ass  at  first. 

— MSOF. 


THE    ORPHAN'S    FRIEND 

"  A  story,  please,  Aunt  Mary  !  " 

"  What  sort  of  story  do  you  want,  Willie  ?  " 
asked  Aunt  Mary,  taking  off  her  hat  and  sitting 
down  amongst  the  children  in  their  pleasant 
school-room.  It  was  the  hour  of  twilight  on  a 
chilly  spring  day  ;  but  the  fire,  leaping  and 
crackling  in  the  wide  grate,  shed  a  glow  of  light 
and  warmth  around. 

"  I  like  true  stories  best,"  said  Sedgley, 
Willie's  brother,  who  was  eight  years  old  that 
day.  "  Tell  us  a  true  story,  please.  And  oh. 
Auntie,  let  it  be  about  a  boy  who  was  eight 
years  old." 

"  A  boy  who  was  eight  years  old,"  said  Aunt 
Mary  thoughtfully.  "  I  have  told  you  about 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  when  he  was  eight  years 
old,  and  how  the  Queen  gave  him  a  statue  made 
to  represent  Josiah,  the  boy  who  became  King 
of  Judah  when  he  was  eight  years  old.  The 
Queen  wished  her  little  boy  to  try  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  good  youijg  king." 

"  Yes,  yes,  we  know  all  that,  Auntie,"  said 
Sedgley.     "  But   I   am  tired   of  stories   about 
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princes  and  kings.  Could  we  not  have  one  just 
of  a  common  little  boy  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  nine-years-old  Charley,  looking 
up  from  the  book  he  was  reading,  "  tell  us  a 
story  of  a  common  little  boy  like  us." 

"  Or  like  those  poor  little  boys  out  in  the 
streets,  who  sell  newspapers  and  matches  and 
things,"  struck  in  Wilfrid,  who  was  seven. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Aunt  Mary,  after  a  little 
thought.  "  I  shall  tell  you  the  story  of  a  boy 
who  began  to  earn  his  own  living  in  the  streets 
when  he  was  eight  years  old,  and  who  became 
afterwards  so  rich  and  good  a  man  that, 
amongst  other  noble  deeds,  he  built  a  home  for 
three  hundred  little  orphans,  and  fed  them, 
clothed  them,  and  took  care  of  them,  and, 
better  still,  left  money  that  three  hundred  poor 
children  could  always  be  maintained  the/e." 

Aunt  Mary  paused  ;  the  children  had  drawn 
nearer,  and  were  leaning  against  her  fondly. 

"  Begin  at  the  very  beginning,  please,"  said 
Wilhe  earnestly  ;  "I  mean,  when  he  was  quite 
a  little  boy." 

"  Eight  years  old,"  interposed  Sedgley. 

"  Just  hke  King  Josiah,  only  a  poor  boy," 
said  Charley. 

"  Yes,  and  his  name  was  Josiah  too  ;  but  his 
parents  called  him  Joe.  They  were  very  poor 
people,  and  when  little  Joe  was  eight  years  old 
his  mother  told  him  he  must  try  to  earn  some 
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money  ;  so  she  let  him  have  two  baskets,  gave 
him  a  Httle  money,  and  sent  him  to  the  baker's 
to  buy  cakes,  which  he  was  to  sell  again  in  the 
streets.  The  baker  gave  him  sixteen  cakes  to  ' 
the  dozen,  that  is,  he  let  him  have  sixteen  for 
a  shilling,  and  then  Joe  sold  them  for  one 
penny  each." 

"  Then  he  would  get  fourpence  profit  on 
every  shilling's  worth  he  sold,"  said  Charley, 
who  was  proud  of  his  knowledge  of  arithmetic. 

"  Yes,"  said  Aunt  Mary,  "  and  he  was  a 
bright,  honest  little  boy,  so  people  used  to  look 
out  for  his  cakes,  and  buy  them  regularly.  He 
got  on  so  well  that,  by  and  by,  he  was  able  to 
have  a  donkey,  and  turn  his  baskets  into 
panniers  ;  then  he  gave  up  selling  cakes,  and 
began  to  sell  fruit  and  vegetables  from  door  to 
door.  At  first  he  was  a  proud  and  happy  boy 
when  he  took  his  donkey  round,  and  for  some 
years  he  was  successful  in  the  work  he  had 
chosen  ;  but  when  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  he 
thought  he  had  better  change  his  occupation. 
The  reason  of  this  was  that  he  had  an  invalid 
brother  who  was  obliged  to  stay  in  one  room 
all  alone  ;  and  Joe,  being  a  kind-hearted  boy, 
pitied  his  brother's  loneliness,  so  he  thought  he 
would  get  work  that  he  could  do  beside  him. 
There  was  an  old  shoemaker  to  whom  Joe  had 
been  kind,  and  this  man  taught  him  how  to 
make  and  mend  shoes." 
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"  It  wouldn't  be  so  nice  as  selling  things 
about  the  streets,"  observed  Sedgley. 

"  It  would  when  it  rained,"  said  Willie. 

"  Don't  interrupt  Aunt  Mary,"  cried  Charley, 
who  was  intensely  interested  in  this  true  story. 
"  Please  go  on,  Auntie." 

"  The  shoemaking  did  not  pay  very  well," 
continued  Aunt  Mary ;  "  and,  after  trying 
several  other  things,  Joe  worked  at  the  trade 
of  the  town,  carpet-weaving,  for  two  years. 
Then,  thinking  he  could  obtain  better  wages 
at  Birmingham,  he  went  there. 

"  However,  it  was  not  as  a  carpet-weaver 
that  Joe  became  a  successful  man  of  business. 
After  different  experiences  lasting  over  several 
years,  he  went  to  work  for  Mr.  Harrison,  a  split- 
ring  maker,  who  had  a  gilt-toy  shop.  Joe 
worked  so  well  and  gave  such  great  satisfaction 
that  he  was  more  than  ever  successful.  We 
are  told  that  there  were  two  maxims  that 
always  guided  him  — one  was  the  motto,  '  Un- 
hasting,  unresting '  ;  the  other  the  verse, 
'  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with 
thy  might.' 

"  Can  we  wonder  that  he  succeeded  ?  His 
master  was  so  pleased  that  at  last  he  handed 
over  the  whole  business  to  him.  He  became 
a  penmaker,  the  largest  in  the  world,  and 
also  an  electro-plate  manufacturer.  He  had 
married  long  before,  but  he  had  no  children  ; 

I 
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and  when  his  riches  increased,  he  did  not  store 
them  up  for  himself  and  his  wife  only — he  re- 
solved that  the  poor  and  helpless  should  be 
benefited  by  them.  First  he  bu  It  and  endowed 
almshouses  for  twenty-six  old  people ;  then, 
because  he  loved  little  children — — " 

"  He  built  the  big  house  for  the  little 
children,"  cried  Sedgley,  interrupting  his  aunt 
in  his  eagerness  to  get  on  with  the  story. 

"  The  three  hundred  children,"  corrected 
Charley. 

"  Tell  us  about  it,  Auntie  ;  go  on,  please," 
cried  Sedgley. 

"  He  made  this  large  and  beautiful  orphan- 
age at  Erdington,  four  miles  from  Birming- 
ham," continued  Aunt  Mary  ;  "  and  it  cost  him 
£60,000.  Then  he  settled  £10,000  a  year  on  it, 
so  that  it  might  always  be  kept  up  for  orphans 
to  have  a  home  in  it.  And  because  he  loved 
them,  he  provided  toys  and  big  playgrounds 
fitted  up  with  swings  and  all  sorts  of  things." 

"  Joe  was  a  nice  man,"  said  little  Willie. 

"  I  think  we  must  call  him  something  more 
dignified  than  Joe  now,"  said  Aunt  Mary.  "  In 
the  year  1872,  when  he  was  seventy-seven  years 
old,  our  Queen  made  him  a  knight,  for  his  work 
in  establishing  the  orphanage,  and  also  a 
large  science  college  which  he  buiit  and  en- 
dowed at  enormous  cost.  So  he  became  Sir 
Josiah  Mason." 
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"  Sir  Josiah  Mason.  Just  think,"  said 
Charley  ;  "  and  he  was  once  a  poor  little  boy, 
selling  things  in  the  streets  !  " 

"  And  only  eight  years  old,  like  me,"  said 
Sedgley. 

"  And  did  the  little  children  that  he  made  the 
big  house  for,  love  him,  Auntie  ?  "  asked  Willie. 

"  Yes.  When  he  went  to  see  them  they  used 
to  run  to  him  and  put  their  hands  in  his,  and 
he  had  a  kind  word  and  a  smile  for  them  all. 
He  died  in  the  year  1881  ;  he  was  then  eighty- 
six." 

"  He  was  a  splendid  man,^^  cried  the  children 
with  one  voice  ;  and  they  talked  about  him  a 
long  time,  sitting  there  by  the  fire,  with  Aunt 
Mary  in  their  midst. 

— Edith  C.  Kenyon. 

From  "  The  Children's  Friend,"  by  kind  permission 
of  Messrs.  S.  W.  Partridge  and  Co. 


Back  of  the  bread  is  the  snowy  flour 

Back  of  the  flour  is  the  mill ; 
Back  of  the  mill  the  growing  wheat 

Nods  on  the  breezy  hill ; 
Over  the  wheat  is  the  glowing  sun 

Ripening  the  heart  of  the  grain  ; 
Above  the  sun  is  the  gracious  God, 

Sending  the  sunlight  and  rain. 
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JUST  YOU  AND   I 

If  you  and  I — just  you  and  I  — 

Should  laugh  instead  of  worrying ; 
If  we  should  grow — just  you  and  I  — 

Kinder  and  lighter  hearted, 
Perhaps  in  some  near  by  and  by 

A  good  time  might  be  started  ; 
Then  what  a  happy  time  'twould  be, 

For  you  and  me,  for  you  and  me. 

— Anonymous. 


THE   NECKLACE   OF   TRUTH 

There  was  once  a  little  girl  named  Pearl, 
who  had  a  bad  habit  of  telling  untruths. 
For  a  long  time  her  father  and  mother  did 
not  know  this.  But  at  last  they  found  that 
she  very  often  said  things  that  were  not  true. 

Now,  at  this  time — for  it  was  long,  long 
ago — ^there  lived  a  wonderful  man  named 
Merlin.  He  could  do  such  strange  things^ 
and  he  was  so  very  wise,  that  he  was  called 
a  wizard.  He  was  also  a  great  lover  of  truth. 
For  this  reason  children  who  told  untruths 
were  often  brought  to  him,  so  that  he  might 
cure  them  of  their  fault. 

"  Let  us  take  our  child  to  the  wonderful 
wizard,"  said  PearFs  father.  .  • 
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And  the  mother  said :  "  Yes,  let  us  take 
her  to  Merhn.  He  will  cure  her !  "  So 
Pearl's  parents  went  to  the  glass  palace  where 
Merlin  lived.  When  they  reached  the  palace, 
the  wise  old  man  said  :  "  I  know  very  well 
what  is  the  matter  with  your  child  ;  she  does 
not  love  the  truth." 

Poor  Pearl  hid  her  head  with  shame  and 
fear.  But  Merlin  said :  "  Do  not  be  afraid. 
I  am  only  going  to  make  you  a  present."  Then 
he  opened  a  drawer  and  took  from  it  a  lovely 
necklace  with  a  diamond  clasp.  This  he  put 
on  Pearl's  neck,  and  told  her  parents  to  go 
home  happy,  for  the  little  girl  would  soon  be 
cured. 

As  they  were  going  away,  the  wizard  looked 
at  Pearl,  and  said  :  "  In  a  year  from  now  I 
shall  come  for  my  necklace.  Till  then  you 
must  not  dare  to  take  it  off." 

Can  you  guess  what  the  necklace  was  ? 
It  was  the  wonderful  Necklace  of  Truth. 

Next  day  Pearl  went  to  school.  When  her 
schoolmates  saw  the  beautiful  necklace,  they 
crowded  around  her. 

"  Oh,  what  a  lovely  necklace  !  Where  did 
you  get  it.  Pearl  ?  " 

"  My  father  gave  it  to  me  for  a  Christmas 
present,"  said  Pearl. 

"  Oh,  look,  look !  "  cried  the  children. 
"  Tile  diamond  has  turned  dim  !  " 
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Pearl  looked  down  at  her  necklace  and  saw 
that  the  lovely  clasp  was  changed  to  coarse 
glass.  Then  she  was  very  much  afraid,  and 
said  :  "I  will  tell  you  the  truth  :  the  wizard 
Merlin  gave  it  to  me."  At  once  the  diamond 
was  as  bright  as  before. 

The  girls  now  began  to  laugh,  because  they 
knew  that  only  children  who  told  falsehoods 
were  sent  to  Merlin.  "  You  need  not  laugh," 
said  Pearl.  "  Merlin  sent  a  lovely  coach  to 
bring  us.  It  was  drawn  by  six  white  horses, 
and  was  lined  with  satin,  and  had  gold  tassels." 
She  stopped,  for  all  the  children  were  laughing 
again.  Then  she  looked  at  her  necklace,  and 
— what  do  you  think  ?  It  hung  down  to 
the  floor  !  At  each  false  word  she  had  spoken, 
the  necklace  had  stretched  out  more  and  more. 
"  You  are  stretching  the  truth  !  "  cried  the 
little  girls.  Then  Pearl  confessed  that  all  she 
had  told  them  was  false  ;  and  at  once  the  neck- 
lace changed  to  its  right  size. 

"  But  what  did  Merlin  say  when  he  gave 
you  the   necklace  ?  " 

"  He  said  it  was  a  present  for  a  truthful — " 
She  could  not  go  on  speaking.  The  necklace 
became  so  short  that  it  nearly  choked  her. 

''  O  dear,  no  !  "  sobbed  Pearl.  "  He  said 
I  did  not  love  the  truth,  nor  speak  the  truth." 

The  girls  did  not  laugh  now.  They  were 
sorry  for  Pearl  when  they  saw  her  weeping. 
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At  last  Pearl  was  cured.  She  saw  how 
wrong  and  how  foolish  it  is  to  tell  falsehoods. 
"  Never  more  will  I  tell  a  lie,"  said  she.  And 
she  kept  her  word.  Before  the  year  was  ended 
Merlin  came  for  his  necklace.  He  knew  that 
Pearl  did  not  need  it  now,  and  he  wanted  it 
for  another  little  girl. 

Since  Merlin  died,  no  one  can  tell  what  has 
become  of  the  wonderful  Necklace  of  Truth. 
Would  you  like  to  wear  it  ?  Are  you  sure  the 
diamond  would  always  keep  bright  ? 

Adapted  from  Jean  Mace. 


A      FOUR-FOOTED      GENTLEMAN 

"  Open  the  door  quickly,  Sybil.  Don't  you 
see  that  my  hands  are  full  ?  What  a  stupid 
you  are !  Yes,  that'll  do.  Now  you  may 
shut  it  after  me."  And  Archie  came  forward 
to  the  table  where  his  aunt  was  sitting,  his 
hands  filled  with  specimens  of  seaweed  that  he 
had  been  drying  and  arranging. 

"  Since  when  have  '  if  you  please '  and 
'  thank  you  '  gone  out  of  fashion,  Archie  ?  " 
said  his  aunt. 

The  boy  grew  very  red,  but  he  laughed 
ftood-humouredly.    "  I  didn't  mean  to  be  rude," 
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he  said,   "  but  Sybil  doesn't  mind.     Do  you, 
Sybil  ?  " 

" "  No,"  replied  the  little  girl.  "  Still  I  think 
it  is  nice  when  people  say  '  thank  you  '  and 
speak   politely   to   one   another." 

"  I  know  I  should,^ ^ 
replied  Archie,  "  but 
you  see.  Auntie,  I 
forget,  or  else  it 
doesn't  seem  worth 
while." 

"  That  reminds  me 
of  a  little  adventure 
of  mine,"  said  his 
aunt.  "  I  was  going 
to  a  friend's  the 
other  day  when  my 
attention  was  caught 
by  a  little  dog 
wandering  along  in 
an  uneasy,  aimless 
manner.  He  was 
very  pretty  and  well- 
cared  for,  but  he 
was  clearly  in  trouble.  He  trotted  up  to 
me,  gave  a  little  friendly  bark,  and  then, 
wagging  his  tail,  looked  up  at  me  appealingly, 
ran  on  a  few  steps,  and  then  came  back  to  see 
if  I  were  following  him.  It  was  as  plain  as  any 
spoken  words  :  he  was  asking  me  to  help  him. 
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"  And  thus  he  led  me  down  the  street, 
round  a  corner,  and  finally  stopped  in  front 
of  a  door,  looking  up  and  wagging  his  tail. 
Nobody  could  have  failed  to  understand  him. 

"  '  Here  is  my  home,  kind  lady.  I  have  been 
shut  out ;    please  ring  the  bell  for  me.' 

"  I  rang,  of  course  ;  the  door  was  opened 
quickly,  and  in  he  rushed.  I  was  turning 
away,  when  I  heard  a  bustle  just  inside  the 
closing  door,  my  friend's  bark,  and  a  voice 
saying,  '  What  can  he  want  ?  '  Then  the 
door  opened  and  out  he  sprang  again.  As 
soon  as  he  saw  me  he  gave  a  quick,  cheerful 
little  bark,  wagging  his  tail  with  the  greatest 
energy,  and  with  still  another  '  bow-wow ' 
turned  round  and  ran  in  quietly. 

"  It  was  the  plainest  '  Thank  you  for  being 
so  kind  '  that  was  ever  spoken  in  dog  language 
or  any  other.  Now  don't  you  call  that  be- 
having like  a  gentleman  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  the  children.  Archie 
turned  to  Sybil  and  said  politely :  "  Please, 
Sybil,  will  you  kindly  open  the  door  ?  "  She 
did  so,  and  he  disappeared,  but  in  a  moment 
his  voice  was  again  heard. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  "  I  have 
come  back  again  to  say  '  thank  you.'  " 

— Adapted  from  Mrs.  Moles  worth. 

From  "  Five  Minute  Stories,"  hy  kind  permission 

of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chnstxan  Knouledge.    . 
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THE   CATERPILLAR'S   ADVICE 

There  was  once  a  little  girl  named  Nettie 
who  lived  with  her  grandmother.  She  was 
just  seven  years  old.  Every  day  it  was  her 
duty  to  do  a  piece  of  needlework  which  her 
grandmother  gave  her.  She  was  not  very  fond 
of  sewing,  or  of  making  nice,  small,  even  stitches 
but  she  had  to  do  it — just  as  we  often  have  to 
do  things  we  do  not  like.  You  see,  her  grand- 
mother wanted  her  to  grow  up  a  neat  girl,  able 
to  mend  and  to  make  her  own  clothes. 

In  fine  weather  she  did  her  sewing  in  the 
garden,  and  one  day  she  sat  looking  about  her 
instead  of  at  her  needlework,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  she  pricked  her  finger.  It  was  only 
a  little  prick,  but  it  made  a  drop  of  blood  come 
out  on  her  skin,  and  directly  she  saw  that  she 
began  to  cry. 

In  the  midst  of  her  screaming  she  heard  a 
voice,  and,  looking  round,  she  saw  a  caterpillar. 

"  Well,  I  never  !  "  said  the  caterpillar,  "  and 
what  in  the  world  is  all  that  noise  about  ?  " 

"  I've  pricked  my  finger,"  she  cried.  "  Look, 
it  is  bleeding." 

"  Silly  child  !  Put  it  in  your  mouth,  and 
suck  it,"  said  the  caterpillar ;  "it  will  soon  be 
better."  He  had  not  much  pity  for  Nettie, 
because  he  thought  she  was  making  a  great 
fuss  about  nothing. 
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Poor  Nettie  thought  the  prick  was  dreadful, 
and  even  when  it  left  off  bleeding  it  seemed 
very  sore,  and  so  she  went  on  crying. 

"  Why  are  you  crying  ?  "  asked  the  cater- 
pillar. 

"  Because  my  finger  hurts." 

'  But  you  need  not  cry,  even  if  it  does  hurt," 
said  the  caterpillar. 

"  I  must  cry  till  it  leaves  off  hurting." 

"  Not  at  all  necessary,"  said  the  caterpillar. 
"  Just  try." 

Nettie  left  off  crying,  and  found  it  quite  easy 
when  once  she  had  made  up  her  mind  not  to 
cry. 

"  If  I  were  a  little  girl,"  said  the  caterpillar, 
"  and  I  hurt  myself,  I  would  say  to  myself : 
'  I  won't  cry,  I  won't  cry,  I  won't  cry,' — over 
and  over — till  I  did  not  even  want  to  cry." 

"  Would  you  ?  "  said  Nettie. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  caterpillar ;  "I  would  try 
to  be  as  brave  a  girl  as  ever  I  could.  Things 
don't  hurt  half  as  badly  when  we  are  brave." 

"  I  think  I'll  try  too,"  said  Nettie.  "  Do 
you  think  you  would  like  to  be  a  little  girl  ?  " 

The  caterpillar  did  not  answer,  because  it 
was  very  busy  eating  a  leaf  for  its  dinner.  So 
Nettie  went  on  with  her  sewing,  and  thought 
about  what  the  caterpillar  had  said. 

Some  days  afterwards  Nettie  was  on  her  way 
to  school,  when  she  tripped  over  a  stone,  and 
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fell  down  flat  on  the  ground.  She  was  so  sur- 
prised and  so  much  hurt  that  she  immediately 
began  to  cry,  and  a  lady,  who  was  coming  along 
the  road,  ran  to  her,  and  helped  to  pick  her  up. 

Oh  dear  !  Oh  dear  !  She  had  scraped  her 
knees  and  scratched  her  hands,  and  altogether 
was  in  a  sad  plight.  When  she  saw  her  poor 
knees  and  hands  she  was  just  going  to  begin 
to  cry  all  the  more,  but  she  thought  of  the 
caterpillar, 

"  Well !  I  suppose  there  is  no  need  to  cry," 
she  said  to  the  lady,  "  so  I  won't." 

"  That  is  a  brave  girl,"  said  the  lady. 
"  Come  to  my  house,  and  I  will  bathe  your 
hands  and  knees  with  some  nice  warm 
water.", 

She  took, Nettie  into  her  house.  Poor  Nettie 
had  hard  work  not  to  cry  again  when  she 
looked  at  her  poor  knees  and  felt  how  sore 
they  were ;  but  she  remembered  the  cater- 
pillar, and  she  blinked  away  the  tears,  and  she 
kept  saying  softly  to  herself :  "I  won't  cry, 
I  won't  cry.  I  will  be  a  brave  girl,"  until  at 
last  she  did  not  want  to  cry  any  more. 

Then  the  kind  lady,  who  had  bathed  her 
hands  and  knees  till  they  were  better,  took 
her  to  school,  and  told  the  teacher  all  about 
the  tumble,  and  ended  by  saying  :  "  Nettie  is 
a  brave  little  girl,  for  she  did  nat  cry  after  the 
first  minute,  even  though  it  hurt  badly." 
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The  teacher  smiled  and  said  :  "I  am  very 
glad  to  hear  that." 

Nettie  was  happy  too,  because  she  knew  she 
had  not  made  a  fuss,  and  she  thought  the 
caterpillar  would  not  be  able  to  call  her  a  silly 
child  any  more. 

— Alice  M.  Chesterton. 

From,  "  The  Garden  of  Childhood  "  by  kind  permission 
of  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons. 


PICCOLA 


Poor,  sweet  Piccola !      Did  you  hear 
What  happened  to  Piccola,  children  dear  ? 
'Tis  seldom  Fortune  such  favour  grants 
As  fell  to  this  little  maid  of  France. 

'Twas  Christmas-time,  and  her  parents  poor 
Could  hardly  drive  the  wolf  from  the  door, 
Striving  with  poverty's  patient  pain 
Only  to  live  till  summer  again. 

No  gifts  for  Piccola  !     Sad  were  they 

When  dawned  the  morning  of  Christmas-day ; 

Their  darling  no  joy  might  stir, 

St.  Nicholas  nothing  would  bring  to  her  ! 

But  Piccola  never  doubted  at  all 
That  something  beautiful  must  befall 
Every  child  upon  Christmas-day, 
And  so  she  slept  till  the  dawn  was  gray. 
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And  full  of  faith,  when  at  last  she  woke, 
She  stole  to  her  shoe  as  the  morning   broke  : 
Such  sounds  of  gladness  filled  all  the  air, 
Twas  plain  St.  Nicholas  had  been  there  ! 

In  rushed  Piccola  sweet,   half  wild  : 
Never  was  seen  such  a  joyful  child. 
"  See  what  the  good  saint  brought !  "  she  cried, 
And  mother  and  father  must  peep  inside. 

Now  such  a  story  who  ever  heard  ? 
There  was  a  little  shivering  bird  ! 
A  sparrow,  that  in  at  the  window  flew,     . 
Had  crept  into  Piccola' s  tiny  shoe  ! 

"  How  good  poor  Piccola  must  have  been  !  " 
She  cried,  as  happy  as  any  queen. 
While  the  starving  sparrow  she  fed  and  warmed. 
And  danced  with  rapture,  she  was  so  charmed. 

Children,  this  story  I  tell  to  you. 
Of  Piccola  sweet  and  her  bird    is  true. 
In  the  far-off  land  of  France,  they  say. 
Still  do  they  live  to  this  very  day. 

— Celia  Thaxter. 


If  all  were  rain  and  never  sun, 
No  bow  could  span  the  hill ; 

If  all  were  sun  and  never  rain 
There'd  be  no  rainbow  still. 
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A   DAY    AT    THE    CIRCUS 

One  morning  after  Billy,  B^tty,  and  Ben  had 
fought  a  hard  battle  with  General  Microbe  and 
his  army,  they  sat  down  to  breakfast.  Their 
mother  told  them  that  she  had  just  received 
a  letter  from  their  Aunt  Bess.  Now,  the  three 
children  loved  their  aunt  very  much,  so  that, 
when  they  heard  that  she  was  coming  and 
that  she  intended  to  take  them  to  the  circus, 
they  were  so  pleased  that  they  scarcely  knew 
what  to  do.  Indeed  they  quite  forgot  for  a 
moment  their  table  manners.  Their  mother 
had  to  tell  Ben  not  to  eat  so  fast  and  so  much. 
He  was  greatly  excited  over  the  circus. 

And  Billy  —  what  do  you  think  he  was 
doing  ?  He  was  cramming  his  food  into  his 
mouth.  And  Betty — ^just  think  of  it — Betty, 
who  was  always  so  particular,  forgot  to  be 
careful  on  this  morning.  She  was  actually 
washing  a  half-chewed  roll  down  her  throat 
with  a  big  mouthful  of  water. 

Away  down  inside  of  Betty,  Mr.  Stomach 
was  scolding  about  it.  He  said  :  "  That  girl 
up  there  has  rather  bad  manners  this  morning. 
She  knows  what  she  ought  to  do,  but  she  does 
not  do  it." 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Liver,  who  lives  not  far  from  Mr.  Stomach. 
"Matter?"    said    Mr.     Stomach.      "She   not 
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only  has  bad  manners,  but  she  is  mean  too. 
She  does  not  do  her  own  chewing.  She  makes 
me  do  it."  "  Well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Heart, 
who  was  a  near  neighbour  of  Mr.  Stomach. 
"  That  makes  it  bad  for  all  of  us." 

"  Well,"  replied  Mr.  Stomach,  "  I  cannot  do 
all  this  work  and  do  it  properly.  It  is  not  at 
all  fair  to  ask  me  to  do  more  than  my  share. 
Betty  might  have  chewed  a  little  longer  and 
so  sent  some  of  that  saliva  down  to  help  me. 
The  saliva  was  willing  to  come,  but  she  would 
not  give  it  time." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  Mrs.  Liver.  "  Just 
give  her  a  little  cramp,  or  a  sharp  pain,  later 
on  in  the  morning.  If  you  do  that,  perhaps 
she  will  not  forget  to  act  properly  the  next 
time." 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  very  thing  to  do,"  said 
Mr.  Heart.  "I  shall  be  sorry  to  see  such  a 
nice  little  girl  in  pain,  but  it  must  be  done, 
or  she  shall  have  worse  pain  by-and-by." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Stomach,  "  I  do  not  hke  to 
hurt  her,  but  I  suppose  I  must.  It  will  do  her 
good.  If  she  keeps  on  eating  like  this,  when 
she  grows  up,  she  will  have  to  suffer  a  great 
deal." 

"  Poor  Betty  !  "  said  Mrs.  Liver  and  Mr. 
Heart.  "  We  shall  be  sorry  for  her  before 
recess  comes  to-day.     Ouch  !     It  will  hurt  ?  " 

After  breakfast  Billy,  Betty,  and  Ben  set  out 
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for  school.  It  was  hard  for  the  three  children 
to  keep  their  minds  on  their  work  that  morning. 
Betty  could  hardly  do  her  problem  in  arith- 
metic, but  she  would  not  give  up.  Billy,  too, 
had  a  hard  time.  He  had  a  difficult  question 
in  fractions.  He  tried  it  three  times,  but  he 
could  not  get  the  right  answer.  "  I'll  not 
give  it  up."  said  Billy,  and  he  tried  it  again. 
He  was  bound  to  do  it  himself  and  he  did  it. 

When  Betty  was  reading,  she  came  to  the 
word  "cow."  Just  then  Mr.  Stomach  gave 
her  a  sharp  pain.  And  how  do  you  think  she 
pronounced  the  word  "  cow  "  ?  She  said 
"  COW-OW-WOW !  " 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter,  Betty  ?  "  said 
her  teacher. 

"  Excuse  me  !  "  said  Betty.  "  I  meant 
COW-OW-WOW  !     Ouch  !  " 

Poor  Betty  was  in  such  pain  that  she  could 
not  read.  Her  teacher  excused  her,  and  she 
sat  down.  For  a  little  while  she  thought  she 
would  have  to  cry. 

"  I  think  that's  enough,"  said  Mr.  Stomach 
to  Mrs  Liver.  "  I  scarcely  think  she  will 
forget  next  time." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Heart.  "Please  do  not 
hurt  her  any  more  than  you  must."  And 
Mr.  Stomach  did  not  hurt  her  any  more. 

In  his  room  Billy  was  having  the  same 
trouble.     He  and  Betty  made  up  their  minds 
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that  after  this  they  would  chew  their  food 
until  it  was  as  soft  and  liquid  as  cream.  They 
thought  that  there  was  very  little  fun  in 
having  cramps. 

That  night  Aunt  Bess  arrived  and  the 
children  were  delighted  to  welcome  her.  The 
next  morning  after  breakfast,  accompanied 
by  their  Aunt,  they  all  set  out  for  school. 
When  they  reached  the  school  everyone  began 
to  talk  about  the  circus.  All  the  children 
were  going  except  poor  little  Jimmy  Jones, 
the  boy  with  only  one  leg.  His  parents  were 
so  poor  that  they  could  not  afford  to  take 
him,  and  he  looked  very  unhappy.  But  dear 
Aunt  Bess  found  a  way  .to  make  him  smile. 
She  whispered  to  Billy  to  invite  Jimmy  to  go 
with  them.  Then  you  should  have  seen  Jimmy ; 
he  was  so  pleased  that  he  tried  to  dance  with 
his  crutch.  You  might  have  called  it  hopping, 
but  then  it  is  rather  hard  to  dance  with  only 
one  leg. 

Aunt  Bess  was  an  old  friend  of  Billy's 
teacher.  Miss  Norton,  and,  when  school  opened 
went  with  her  into  the  schoolroom.  As  she 
listened  to  the  class  in  reading,  she  thought 
she  had  never  been  in  such  a  quiet  school. 
Every  pupil  seemed  to  be  busy.  But  not 
everybody  was  studying.  There  was  one  boy 
who  was  not  working,  and  who  was  trying  to 
annoy  the  boy  next  to  him.     He  was  not  a 
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good  boy  ;  he  was  quarrelsome,  and  would  not 
play  fair.  He  was  fond  of  bullying  boys 
smaller  than  himself  and  disliked  the  older 
boys  who  tried  to  keep  him  from  hurting  the 
little  ones  in  the  school.  In  fact,  Sam  Turner 
was  one  of  those  boys  who  are  found  in  every 
school,  but  whom  most  of  the  boys  and  girls 
do  not  care  to  play  with. 

At  recess  the  usual  weekly  races  took  place. 
Quite  a  number  of  the  boys  were  to  run  in 
the  most  important  race  of  the  day,  and  among 
these  were  Billy  and  Sam  Turner.  Billy  was 
very  popular  with  the  children,  and  most  of 
them  hoped  that  he  would  win.  At  first  no 
one  was  in  the  lead,  but  when  they  had  run 
three-fourths  of  the  distance  Billy  and  Sam 
were  ahead  of  all  the  other  boys.  As  they 
neared  the  goal,  Billy  was  running  like  the 
wind.  He  was  rushing  ahead,  when  Sam  put 
out  his  foot  and,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  children, 
tripped  him.  Of  course  Billy  fell  and  he  fell 
hard.  As  he  lay  on  the  ground  he  did  not 
move.  In  falling  he  had  struck  a  stone  that 
was  only  partially  covered  with  earth.  He  was 
unconscious.  Miss  Norton  ran  for  a  glass  of 
water  and  dashed  some  of  it  in  his  face.  In 
a  few  moments  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  asked 
who  had  won  the  race. 

Aunt  Bess  tried  to  lift  Billy  from  the  ground, 
but  she  saw  that  there  was  something  wrong 

K  2 
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with  his  arm.  He  had  fallen  so  hard  that  he 
had  broken  it,  and  as  he  tried  to  walk  to  the 
school-house  he  fainted.  Miss  Norton  quickly 
bathed  his  face  with  cold  water,  and  soon  he 
opened  his  eyes  again.  Then  she  telephoned 
for  a  carriage  and  Aunt  Bess  took  him  home. 

When  Betty  and  Ben  went  home  at  noon, 
they  found  Billy  in  bed.  He  had  borne  the 
pain  bravely  and  was  now  sleeping.  When 
Betty  peeped  into  the  room,  she  saw  a  white 
bandage  on  his  forehead  and  his  arm  in  a 
sling.  Aunt  Bess  was  sitting  by  his  bed,  look- 
ing pale  and  sad.  Her  heart  ached  more  than 
Billy's  arm  did  when  the  doctor  was  setting 
it  right  again. 

It  was  the  day  of  the  circus.  When  Betty 
awoke  she  remembered  poor  Billy  and  his 
broken  arm,  and  both  she  and  Ben  offered  to 
stay  at  home  with  their  brother.  But  Billy 
was  not  a  selfish  boy,  and  he  did  not  wish 
them  to  stay  at  home,  simply  because  he  could 
not  go  himself.  He  told  them  to  go  and  have 
a  good  time,  and  when  they  came  home  they 
could  tell  him  all  about  it. 

Almost  all  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  school 
were  gathered  on  the  village  green  at  nine 
o'clock.  They  formed  up  in  order  and  marched 
around  by  Billy's  house,  so  that  they  might  tell 
him  how  sorry  they  were  that  he  could  not  go 
with  them  to  the  circus.     When  they  reached 
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the  house  they  found  Billy  sitting  in  a  big 
chair  by  the  window.  The  whole  line  stopped 
and  gave  him  a  hearty  cheer.  Billy  waved  his 
hand.  He  wanted  to  wave  both  hands,  but 
one  of  them  was  in  a  sling.     Off  they  marched 


to  the   cars.     Billy  watched  them   as   long   as 
they  were  in  sight 

As  the  children,  in  charge  of  Miss  Norton 
and'  Aunt  Bess,  stood  at  the  door  of  the  tent 
waiting    to     enter,    one     of    the    boys,    Mark 
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Campbell,  happened  to  notice  just  at  his  feet 
a  dollar  bill  lying  on  the  ground.  He  quickly- 
stooped  down,  picked  up  the  dollar,  and  put 
it  in  his  pocket.  He  was  a  poor  boy,  and  a 
dollar  meant  very  much  to  him.  As  he  thought 
of  the  money  in  his  pocket  he  felt  very  happy. 
Now  he  would  have  some  of  the  things  he  had 
always  wanted,  and  which  he  had  had  no  money 
to  buy. 

But  Mark  was  not  really  happy.  He  knew 
that  the  dollar  did  not  belong  to  him,  and  he 
felt  that  it  might  have  been  lost  by  some  boy 
or  girl  who  needed  the  money  even  more  than 
he  did  himself.  Soon  he  saw  a  little  girl  and 
a  little  boy  coming  along.  They  seemed  to  be 
hunting  for  something.  The  little  girl  was 
crying.  It  was  her  brother  who  had  lost  the 
dollar,  and  until  they  could  find  it,  they  could 
not  get  into  the  great  tent. 

Mark  was  greatly  tempted  to  keep  the  dollar, 
but  when  he  saw  how  unhappy  the  two  children 
were  he  thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  pulled 
out  the  dollar  and  held  it  in  front  of  them.  The 
little  girl  almost  jumped  for  joy,  and  both  she 
and  her  teacher  thanked  Mark  very  much  for 
his  kindness.  And  you  may  be  sure  that  ?.Iark 
himself  felt  very  much  better  than  if  he  had 
kept  the  dollar  which  did  not  belong  to  him. 

Then  the  great  doors  opened  and  the  children 
marched  into  the  tent.     And  what  fun  they 
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had  that  day !  They  fed  peanuts  to  the 
elephants,  they  laughed  at  the  clowns,  they 
admired  the  acrobats,  they  wondered  at  the  little 
people  on  the  stage,  and  when  the  circus  was 
over,  there  was  not  one  of  them  but  wished  that 
it  had  not  come  to  an  end  so  soon.  But  at  last 
they  were  ready  to  go  and  all  formed  in  line  to 
march  to  the   car.     On  the  way  home  they 


talked  about  the  wonderful  animals  they  had 
seen,  and  laughed  at  the  funny  things  the 
clown  had  said  and  done. 

It  was  a  long  day  for  Billy.  He  read  a 
story  book  in  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon 
he  went  for  a  drive  with  his  mother,  but  you 
may  be  sure  all  the  time  he  was  thinking  of 
A\mt  Bess  with  Betty  and  Ben  and  the  other 
children  at  the  circus. 
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Just  as  the  clock  struck  six  the  trolly  car 
rolled  into  the  village.  Before  going  home 
Jimmy  Jones  walked  up  to  Aunt  Bess  and 
thanked  her  for  taking  him  to  the  circus. 
He  said  that  he  had  had  a  capital  time. 
Mark  Campbell's  face  was  beaming  with  joy. 
He  was  happy  because  he  had  told  the  truth, 
and  had  given  the  dollar-bill  to  the  boy  and 
girl  to  whom  it  belonged.  He  told  Aunt  Bess 
that  he  would  like  to  go  to  a  circus  every  day. 

At  the  supper  table  Betty  and  Ben  were  so 
busy  telling  Billy  about  the  animals  that  they 
could  hardly  eat.  And  after  supper  they  told 
him  so  many  things  that  Billy  almost  thought 
he  had  been  at  the  circus  himself. 

After  the  children  had  gone  to  bed,  Aunt 
Bess  went  to  her  room.  She  stood  at  the 
window  for  a  moment,  and  looked  up  into  the 
starry  sky.  All  the  twinkling  stars  seemed  to 
be  smiling  down  upon  her.  Soon  afterwards 
she  was  asleep,  and  the  Dream  Fairy  told  me 
that  she  rested  all  night  on  a  mossy  bed  under 
a  beautiful  tree,  and  watched  Billy,  Betty,  and 
Ben  gathering  flowers  in  the  garden,  and  play- 
ing along  the  banks  of  the  silver  streams  of 
fairyland. 

— Selected. 


He  has  hard  work  who  has  nothing  to  do. 
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LITTLE    BY    LITTLE 

"  Little  by  little,"  an  acorn  said, 

As  it  slowly  sank  in  its  mossy  bed, 

"I  am  improving  day  by  day, 

Hidden  deep  in  the  earth  away." 

Little  by  little  each  day  it  grew ; 

Little    by   little   it   sipped   the   dew ; 

Downward  it  sent  out  a  thread-like  root ; 

Up  in  the  air  sprang  a  tiny  shoot. 

Day  after  day,  and  year  after  year, 

Little  by  little  the  leaves  appear ; 

And    the    slender    branches    spread    far    and 

wide, 
Till  the  mighty  oak  is  the  forest's  pride. 


Far    down    in    the    depths    of   the   dark   blue 

sea 
An   insect   train   worked   ceaselessly ; 
Grain  by  grain,  they  are  building  well, 
Each  one  alone  in  its  little  cell ; 
Moment  by  moment,  and  day  by  day, 
Never  stopping  to  rest  or  to  play. 
Rocks  upon  rocks  tHey  are  rearing  high. 
Till  the  top  looks  out  on  the  sunny  sky  ; 
The  gentle  wind  and  the  balmy  air 
Little  by  little  bring  verdure  there  ; 
Till  the  summer  sunbeams  gaily  smile 
On  the  buds  and  flowers  of  tlie  coral  isle. 
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"  Little  by  little,"  said  a   thoughtful  boy, 
"  Moment  by  moment  I'll  well  employ, 
Learning  a  little  every  day, 
And  not  spending  all  my  time  in  play  ; 
And  still  this  rule  in  my  mind  shall  dwell, 
'  Whatever  I  do,  I  will  do  it  well.' 
Little  by  little   I'll  learn  to  know 
The  treasured  wisdom  c  f  long  ago ; 
And  one  of  these  days  perhaps  we'll  see 
That  the  world  will  be  the  better  for  me." 
And  do  you  not  think  that  this  simple  plan 
Made  him  a  wise  and  useful  man  ? 

— Anonymous. 


ONLY    A    GIRL 


Once  upon  a  time  there  were  two  children, 
a  boy  and  girl,  who  lived  quite  near  each 
other,  and  were  good  neighbours.  Neither 
was  yet  seven  years  old,  so  both  were  in  the 
first  class  of  their  village  school. 

The  boy's  name  was  Wenzel.  You  see  he 
lived  in  Bohemia,  and  St.  Wenzel  is  the  patron 
saint  of  that  land.  The  little  girl  was  called 
Hedwig.  As  they  had  no  brothers  or  sisters, 
they  became  great  friends,  and  spent  all  their 
playtime  together.  They  generally  played  very 
amicably,  for  Hedwig  was  always  ready  to 
give  up  her  own  way  when  Wenzel  wished  t/^ 
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play  at  catch,  hide-and-seek,  horses,  or  sol- 
diers ;  and  he  did  not  consider  it  beneath  his 
dignity  to  be  the  father  of  her  doll,  and  walk, 
parasol  in  hand,  beside  Hedwig's  new  doll's 
carriage,  nor  to  eat  up  all  the  tit-bits  Hedwig 
cooked  on  her  tiny  stove. 

But  when  Wenzel's  schoolfellows  visited 
him,  things  were  quite  different.  Then  he  felt 
ashamed  of  his  little  companion  ;  and  when 
she  came  into  the  yard  to  him  as  usual,  he 
would  say  :  "  You're  only  a  girl,  and  can't 
play  with  us." 

In  school-hours,  too,  Wenzel  did  not  take 
much  notice  of  his  neighbour,  but  treated  her 
rather  scornfully,  which  of  course  hurt  Hedwig's 
feelings  not  a  little.  She,  however,  was  a  good- 
natured,  affectionate  child,  and  never  paid  him 
back  ;  but  when  he  came  over  in  the  evening 
with  his  slate  and  an  unfinished  sum,  instead 
of  saying  :  "I'm  only  a  girl ;  do  your  own 
work,"  she  would  help  him  until  the  work  was 
properly  done,  for  she  was  much  quicker  at 
arithmetic  than  Wenzel. 

Christmas-time  was  come,  and  a  merry 
company  of  children,  including  Wenzel  and 
Hedwig,  were  speeding  gaily  homewards. 
What  jolly  days  those  are  just  before  Christ- 
mas !  And  on  this  special  day  the  children 
had  reason  to  be  joyful.  For  some  weeks  the 
weather  had  been  cold  and  wet  and  misty,  but 
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now  winter  had  really  begun,  winter  with  its 
clear  frosty  days.  From  all  the  eaves  and  from 
every  spring  icicles  hung,  and  one  could  slide 
or  skate  over  all  the  countryside. 

The  children  had  to  pass  a  deep-running 
mill-pond,  whose  rapidly-flowing  current  they 
loved  to  watch.  To-day  the  shallows  were 
filled  up  with  large  pieces  of  ice.  The  water, 
however,  flowed  much  too  swiftly  to  allow  the 
water  to  freeze  hard ;  but  along  the  banks 
it  was  frozen  into  bluish- white  points  and 
hollows.  How  merrily  it  splintered  and 
crackled  when  you  stamped  upon  it,  and  what 
a  pretty  sight  it  was  when  a  sheet  of  ice  broke 
away  into  a  thousand  pieces  and  was  carried 
quickly  down  the  stream  ! 

The  children  were  charmed  with  this  delight- 
ful, if  very  dangerous,  occupation  ;  but  the 
busiest  of  all  was  little  Wenzel.  He  hammered 
the  ice  vigorously  with  his  heels,  at  the  same 
time  bending  over  the  water. 

"  Do  take  care,  Wenzel,"  cried  Hedwig  in 
terror ;  but  Wenzel  answered  scornfully  : 
"  Girls  are  always  afraid  !  " 

Crack  !  crack  !  and  away  suddenly  went  a 
piece  of  ice  he  had  been  hammering  with  his 
heels.  He  lost  his  balance,  and  had  hardly 
time  to  cry  out  before  he  was  plunged  into  the 
swiftly-flowing  icy-cold  water. 

"  Wenzel  has  fallen  into  the  water ;    Wenzel 
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has  fallen  into  the  water,"  his  companions 
shouted,  terror-stricken,  and  all  ran  away 
except  one.  Hedwig  alone  kept  her  presence 
of  mind  when  she  saw  her  little  companion 
fall  over  the  edge.  Without  any  hesitation 
she  flung  herself  flat  on  the  ground,  and  holding 
firmly  with  one  hand  to  some  bushes  on  the 
bank,  she  tried  to  grip  the  lad  with  the  other. 

Her  efforts  were  successful.  She  managed 
to  catch  hold  of  his  collar,  although  he  was 
half  unconscious  with  fright  and  was  unable 
to  help  himself  in  the  least.  Then  the  little 
maiden  pulled  and  tugged  him,  at  the  same 
time  encouraging  the  lad  to  help  hinself. 

"  Put  your  foot  here,"  she  cried,  "  hold  fast 
there,  hold  this  with  the  other  hand, — put 
your  foot  on  this  root, — stand  firm  and  don't 
slide  back, — give  me  your  hand, —now  the 
other,  — pull  yourself  up,  — we're  nearly  done, 
— you'll  soon  be  out."  Soon  he.  had  climbed 
up  on  to  his  knees,  and  Hedwig  drew  him  right 
out  on  to  the  bank. 

Both  children  now  breathed  more  freely, 
and  without  wasting  time  ran  home  as  quickly 
as  they  could. 

When  Wenzel  arrived  home,  his  parents 
were  quite  shocked  at  his  appearance ;  he 
looked  like  a  plaster  figure,  with  icicles  hanging 
from  his  hair.  His  mother  rubbed  him  with 
warm  towels,  put  him  to  bed,  and  made  him 
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drink  some  hot  tea.  Next  morning  he  awoke 
joyous  and  as  well  as  ever,  ready  to  accompany 
Hedwig,  who  was  brimming  over  with  excite- 
ment about  the  adventure  they  had  had. 

Do  you  think  little  Wenzel  will  taunt  her 
again  with  :  "  You  are  only  a  girl  "  ?  We 
trust  not,  for  he  will  know  that  girls  too  can 
be  brave  and  calm  in  danger,  and  able  to  put 
even  boys  to  shame. 

At  Christmas-time  he  brought  her,  as  a 
present,  his  biggest  gingerbread  horseman, 
and,  sitting  contentedly  in  the  cosiest  corner 
of  the  brightly-decorated  dining-room,  they 
shared  the  cake  with  each  other. 

— Helene  StOckl. 

From  "  Im  Jugendland,"  by  kind  permission 
of  Messrs.  Levy  and  Miiller,  Stuttgart. 


A  GOOD  MARKSMAN. 

There  was  once  a  boy  who  was  very  fond 
of  shooting.  Every  day  he  practised  with  his 
air  gun  and  his  bow  and  arrow.  His  hand  was 
steady,  and  his  aim  became  so  sure  that  he 
could  hit  almost  everything  that  he  tried  to 
shoot.  He  was  proud  of  his  skill  and  liked 
nothing  better  than  to  be  called  a  good 
marksman. 
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Near  his  home  a  bird  had  built  her  nest  and 
hatched  her  httle  ones.  Five  small  mouths, 
always  open  wide  for  food,  kept  her  busy  at 
work.  From  dawn  to  dark  she  flew  here  and 
there  over  fields  and  woods  and  roads  searching 
for  food.  Her  mate  had  been  killed  while  she 
was  sitting  on  her  eggs,  and  now  the  little 
mother  was  compelled  to  do  the  work  of  two. 

It  was  wonderful  how  many  worms  and 
flies  and  bugs  those  five  small  birds  could  eat, 
yet  they  were  always  hungry  and  always 
calling  for  more.  But  the  mother  bird  never 
let  them  want  not  even  the  smallest  and 
weakest  one  in  the  nest,  although  he  could  not 
call  as  loudly  as  the  others. 

One  day  after  she  had  picked  up  a  worm, 
she  perched  for  a  moment  on  a  fence  to  rest. 
Just  then  the  good  marksman  saw  her.  "  What 
a  fine  shot  !  "  he  said  as  he  aimed  his  air  gun. 

The  bird  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  sharp 
stinging  pain  in  her  side.  But  even  in  her 
great  distress  she  did  not  forget  her  young. 
Fluttering  and  limping  she  dragged  herself 
to  the  foot  of  the  tree  in  which  her  nest  was 
hidden  She  chirped  to  her  little  ones,  and 
they  chirped  back  loudly.  She  knew  that 
they  were  calling  her,  but  she  could  not  fly 
up  to  them  although  she  tried  again  and 
again. 

All  day  long  the  mother  bird  lay  in  terrible 
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pain  upon  the  grass,  yet  she  chirped  bravely 
to  her  children  in  answer  to  their  hungry  cries. 
As  the  hours  went  by,  her  voice  grew  fainter 
and  weaker,  and  at  last  she  could  no  longer 
make  a  sound.  Some  time  in  the  night  the 
poor  bird  died,  and  in  the  morning  she  lay 
quite  cold  upon  the  grass,  her  head  turned 
towards  the  nest  where  her  little  ones  were 
crying  with  hunger. 

But  the  young  birds  did  not  die  so  soon., 
The  night  was  cold,  and  they  missed  their 
mother's  warm  breast.  In  the  morning  they 
put  up  their  yellow  bills  to  be  fed,  but  there 
was  no  one  to  feed  them.  At  last  their 
hungry  calls  ceased,  and  they  died  one  after 
another. 

And  so  the  good  marksman  had  killed  six 
birds  with  one  shot, — the  mother  and  her  five 
young  ones.  Do  you  think  he  would  be  proud 
of  his  skill  if  he  knew  the  bird's  side  of  the 
story  ? 

— Joseph  Kirkland. 


THE    DEAD    ROBIN 

I  killed  a  robin.     The  little  thing. 
With  scarlet  breast  and  glossy  wing. 
That  came  in  the  apple  tree  to  sing. 
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A  little  flutter— a  little  cry  — 
Then  on  the  ground  I  saw  it  lie, 
I  didn't  think  it  was  going  to  die. 

But  as  I  watched  it  I  soon  could  see 
It  never  would  sing  for  you  or  me 
Any  more  in  the  apple  tree. 

Never  more  in  the  morning  light, 
Never  more  in  the  sunshine  bright, 
Trilling  its  song  in  gay  delight. 

And  I'm  thinking  every  summer  day. 
That  I  can  never,  never  repay 
The  little  life  that  I  took  away. 

— Sydney  Dayrb. 
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One  day  a  man  gave  his  son  some  wood  to 
saw.  The  boy  did  not  want  to  do  such  work  ; 
so  after  his  father  had  gone  away,  he  threw  the 
saw  down,  and  it  broke.  "  I  did  not  break  the 
saw,"  said  the  boy  to  himself  ;  "it  broke  it- 
self." He  tried  to  deceive  himself  with  words  ; 
but  he  knew  in  his  heart  that  they  were  false 
words,  and  he  was  afraid  to  meet  his  father. 

One  day  a  mother  said  to  her  son,  who  had 
just  returned  from  school ;  "It  is  six  o'clock, 

L 
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• 
and  your  school  closes  at  four ;    where  have 
you  been,  my  boy  ?  " 

"  Oh,  mother,"  said  Ned,  "  when  we  play  at 
ball,  we  forget  everything  else.  We  do  not  think 
of  the  time,  or  of  coming  home.    Is  tea  ready  ?  " 

The  boy's  mother  was  deceived.  Ned's 
answer  led  her  to  think  that  he  had  been 
playing  with  his  companions.  But  he  had  not 
been  playing  at  all.  He  had  been  "  kept  in  " 
by  his  teacher,  because  he  had  not  learned  his 
lessons.  He  did  not  like  to  tell  his  mother 
that.  He  wished  her  to  think  that  he  had  been 
playing. 

"  What  a  shame  and  a  sin  it  is  for  you  to  try 
to  deceive  your  mother,"  said  something  in 
Ned's  heart,  as  he  sat  down  to  his  tea. 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  the  boy  to  himself,  "  I 
don't  care.  I  did  not  tell  a  lie — I  did  not  say 
that  I  was  playing." 

"  But,"  said  the  voice,  "  you  used  words 
which  made  your  mother  think  that  you  had 
been  playing,  and  that  was  the  same  as  if  you 
had  said  so." 

"  I  did  not  tell  a  lie,"  said  Ned. 

"  What  do  you  think  ?  Did  Ned  tell  a  He, 
or  did  he  not  ?  I  am  sure  you  will  say :  "  Of 
course  he  did."  A  lie  that  looks  like  the 
truth  is  the  worst  kind  of  a  lie. 

— Selectbp. 
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THE  IMMORTAL  FOUNTAIN 

Long,  long  ago  two  little  princesses  lived  in 
Scotland.  One  of  them  was  very,  very  beautiful, 
and  the  other  dwarfish,  and  very  ugly.  The 
sisters  did  not  live  happily  together.  Marian 
hated  Rose  because  she  was  handsome  and 
because  everybody  praised  her.  She  scowled 
when  anyone  told  her  how  pretty  her  little  sister 
Rose  was.  No  wonder  all  the  family  and  all  the 
neighbours  disliked  Marian,  and  no  wonder  her 
face  grew  uglier  and  uglier  every  day. 

One  summer  noon,  when  all  was  still  save 
the  faint  twittering  of  the  birds  and  the  lazy 
hum  of  the  insects,  Marian  entered  a  deep 
grotto.  She  sank  down  on  a  bank  of  moss  ; 
the  air  around  her  was  as  fragrant  as  if  it 
came  from  a  bed  of  violets  ;  and  with  the 
sound  of  far-off  music  dying  on  her  ear,  she 
fell  into  a  gentle  slumber. 
,  When  she  awoke,  a  figure  of  real  loveliness 
stood  before  her,  and  thus  she  sang  : 

The  Fairy  Queen 
Hath  rarely  seen 
Creature  of  earthly  mould, 
Within  her  door, 
On  pearly  floor, 
inlaid  with  shining  gold. 
Mortal,  all  thou  seest  is  fair  , 
Quick  thy  purposes  declare. 

L   2 
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Then,  the  song  was  taken  up  and  thrice 
repeated  by  a  multitude  of  soft  voices  in  the 
distance.  It  seemed  as  if  the  birds  and  insects 
joined  in  the  chorus. 

All  these  delightful  sounds  soon  died  away 
and  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies  stood  patiently 
awaiting  Marian's  answer.  Curtsying  low  and 
with  trembling  voice,  the  little  maid  said : 
"  Will  it  please  your  Majesty  to  make  me  as 
handsome  as  my  sister  Rose  ?  " 

"  I  will  grant  your  request,"  she  said,  "  if 
you  will  promise  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions 
I  propose." 

Marian    eagerly    promised   that    she    would. 

*'  Go  home,  now,"  said  the  Queen.  "  For 
one  week  speak  no  ungentle  word  to  your 
sister ;  at  the  end  of  that  time,  come  again 
to  the  Grotto." 

The  end  of  the  week  arrived,  and  Marian 
had  faithfully  kept  her  promise.  Again  she 
went  to  the  Grotto. 

"  Mortal,  hast  thou  fulfilled  thy  promise  ?  " 
asked  the  Queen. 

"  I  have,"  answered  Marian. 

"  Then  follow  me." 

Marian  did  as  she  was  directed,  and  away 
they  went  over  beds  of  violets  and  mignonette. 
The  birds  warbled  above  their  heads,  butterflies 
cooled  the  air,  and  the  gurgling  of  many 
fountains  came  with  a  musical  sound.     Pres- 
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ently  they  came  to  the  hill,  on  the  top  of  which 
was  the  Immortal  Fountain.  Its  foot  was 
surrounded  by  a  band  of  fairies  clothed  in 
green  gossamer.  The  Queen  waved  her  wand 
over  them,  and  immediately  they  stretched 
their  thin  wings  and  flew^way. 

The  hill  was  steep.  And  far,  far  up  went 
the  Queen  and  Marian  ;  the  air  became  more 
fragrant,  and  more  distinctly  they  heard  the 
sound  of  the  waters  falling  in  music.  At 
length  they  were  stopped  by  a  band  of  fairies 
clothed  in  blue,  with  their  silver  wands  crossed. 

"  Here,"  said  the  Queen,  "  our  journey 
must  end.  You  can  go  no  farther  until  you 
have  fulfilled  the  orders  I  shall  give  you.  Go 
home  now  ;  for  one  month  do  by  your  sister, 
in  all  respects,  as  you  would  wish  her  to  do 
by  you,  were  you  Rose  and  she  Marian." 

Marian  promised  and  departed.  She  found 
the  task  harder  than  the  first  had  been.  When 
Rose  asked  her  for  any  of  her  playthings, 
she  found  it  difficult  to  give  them  gently  and 
pleasantly,  instead  of  pushing  them  along. 
When  Rose  talked  to  her,  she  wanted  to  go 
away  in  silence ;  and  when  a  mirror  was 
found  in  her  sister's  room,  broken  into  a 
thousand  pieces,  she  felt  sorely  tempted  to 
conceal  that  she  had  done  it.  But  she  was  so 
anxious  to  be  made  beautiful  that  she  did  as 
she  would  be  done  by. 
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All  the  household  remarked  how  Marian 
had  changed.  "  I  love  her  dearly,"  said  Rose  ; 
"  she  is  so  good  and  amiable." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  a  dozen  voices. 

Marian  blushed  deeply,  and  her  eyes  sparkled 
with  pleasure.  "  How  pleasant  it  is  to  be 
loved  !  "  thought  she. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  she  went  to  the 
Grotto  again,  and  again  the  Queen  appeared. 
The  fairies  in  blue  lowered  their  silver  wands 
and  flew  away.  The  two  travelled  on  ;  the 
path  grew  steeper  and  steeper ;  but  the 
fragrance  of  the  atmosphere  was  redoubled, 
and  more  distinctly  came  the  sound  of  the 
waters  falling  in  music.  Their  course  was 
stayed  by  a  troop  of  fairies  in  rainbow  robes, 
and  silver  wands  tipped  with  gold.  "  Here 
must  we  pause,"  said  the  Queen ;  "  this 
boundary   you   cannot  yet   pass." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  asked  the  impatient  Marian. 

"  Because  they  must  be  very  pure  who 
pass  the  rainbow  fairies,"  replied  the  Queen. 
"  They  must  be  pure  in  thought  as  well  as 
action.  Return  home  ;  for  three  months  never 
indulge  in  an  envious  or  a  wicked  thought. 
You  shall  then  have  a  sight  of  the  Immortal 
Fountain." 

Marian  was  sad  at  heart,  for  she  knew  how 
many  envious  thoughts  and  wrong  wishes 
she  had  suffered  to  gain  power  over  her. 
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When  she  again  visited  the  palace  of  Beauty, 
the  Queen  smiled  and  then  led  her  away  to 
the  Immortal  Fountain.  The  silver  specks 
on  the  wings  of  the  rainbow  fairies  shone 
brightly  as  she  approached  them,  and  they 
lowered  their  wands  and  sang  as  they  flew 
away  : 

Mortal,  pass  on, 

Till  the  goal  is  won, 

For  such,  I  ween, 

Is  the  will  of  the  Queen, — 

Pass  on,  pass  on  ! 

And  now  evety  footstep  was  on  flowers 
that  yielded  beneath  their  feet.  The  delicious 
fragrance  could  almost  be  felt,  and  loud,  clear, 
and  liquid  came  the  sound  of  the  waters  as 
they  fell  in  music.  And  now  the  cascade 
was  seen  leaping  and  sparkling  over  crystal 
rocks,  and,  deep  and  silent  below  the  foam, 
was  the  Immortal  Fountain.  Its  amber 
coloured  waves  flow  over  a  golden  bed  ;  and 
as  the  fairies  bathe  in  it,  the  diamonds  on  their 
hair  glance  like  sunbeams  on  the  -waters. 

"  Oh,  let  me  bathe  in  the  fountain,"  cried 
Marian,  clasping  her  hands  in  delight. 

"  Not  yet,"  said  the  Queen.  "  Go  home, 
for  another  year  drive  away  all  evil  feelings, 
not  for  the  sake  of  bathing  in  this  Fountain, 
but  because  goodness  is  lovely  and  desirable 
for  its  own  sake." 
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This  was  the  hardest  task  of  all.  For  she 
had  been  wilHng  to  be  good,  not  because  it 
was  right  to  be  good,  but  because  she  wished 
to  be  beautiful.  Three  times  she  sought  the 
Grotto,  and  three  times  she  left  in  tears.  The 
fourth  time  she  prevailed.  The  purple  fairies 
that  guarded  the  brink  of  the  fountain  lowered 
their  wands,  singing  : 

Thou  hast  scaled  the  mountain, 
Go,  bathe  in  the  Fountain  ; 
Rise  fair  to  the  sight 
As  an  angel  of  light ; 
Go,  bathe  in  the  fountain. 

Marian  was  about  to  plunge  in,  but  the 
Queen  touched  her,  saying :  "  Look  in  the 
mirror  of  waters.  Art  thou  not  already  as 
beautiful  as  heart  could  desire  ?  " 

Marian  looked  at  herself,  and  saw  that  her 
eyes  sparkled  with  a  new  lustre,  that  a  bright 
colour  shone  through  her  cheeks,  and  dimples 
played  sweetly  about  her  mouth.  "  I  have 
not  touched  the  Immortal  Fountain,"  said 
she,  turning  in  surprise  to  the  Queen. 

"  True,"  replied  the  Queen,  "  but  its  waters 
have  been  within  your  soul.  Know  that  a 
pure  heart  and  a  clear  conscience  are  the  only 
immortal  fountains  of  beauty." 

Ever  after  the  sisters  lived  happily  together. 
It  was  the  remark  of  every  one  :   "  How  hand- 
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some  Marian  has  grown  ;  the  ugly  scowl  has 
gone  from  her  face.  I  declare,  she  is  as 
handsome   as   Rose." 

— Lydia  Maria  Child. 


THE  BLUE  JAY 


O  Blue  Jay  up  in  the  maple  tree, 

Shaking  your  throat  with  such  burst  of  glee, 

How  did  you  happen  to  be  so  blue  ? 
Did  you  steal  a  bit  of  the  lake  for  your  crest, 
And  fasten  blue  violets  in  your  vest  ? 

Tell  me,  I  pray  you,  — ^tell  me  true  ! 

Did  you  dip  your  wings  in  azure  dye, 
When  April  began  to  paint  the  sky, 

That  was  pale  with  the  winter's  stay  ? 
Or  were  you  hatched  from  a  bluebell  bright, 
'Neath  the  warm,   gold  breast  of  a  sunbeam 
light, 

By  the  river  one  blue  spring  day  ? 

O  blue  Jay  up  in  the  maple  tree, 
A-tossing  your  saucy  head  at  me, 

With  ne'er  a  word  for  my  questioning, 
Pray,  cease  for  a  moment  your  "  ting-a-link," 
And  hear  when  I  tell  you  what  I  think,  —    . 

You  bonniest  bit  of  the  spring. 
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I  think  when  the  fairies  made  the  flowers, 
To  grow  in  these  mossy  fields  of  ours, 

Periwinkles  and  violets  rare, 
There  was  left  of  the  spring's  own  colour,  blue, 
Plenty  to  fashion  a  flower  whose  hue 

Would  be  richer  than  all  and  as  fair. 

So,  putting  their  wits  together,  they 
Made  one  great  blossom  so  bright  and  gay. 

The  lily  beside  it  seemed  blurred  ; 
And  then  they  said,  "  We  will  toss  it  in  air  ; 
So  many  blue  blossoms  grow  everywhere, 

Let  this  pretty  one  be  a  bird  !  " 

— Susan  H.  Sweet. 


A  BRAVE   BOY 


One  winter,  several  years  ago,  a  fire  broke 
out  in  a  large  house  at  the  corner  of  a  street 
in  Ottawa.  A  great  part  of  the  building  was 
of  wood,  and,  in  spite  of  all  that  the  firemen 
could  do,  the  flames  mounted  higher  and  higher, 
till  it  became  clear  that  the  house  was  doomed. 

Suddenly,  to  the  horror  of  the  crowd  which 
was  looking  on,  three  men  were  seen  at  the 
window  of  the  top  story,  stretching  out  their 
hands,  and  begging  for  help  from  the  people. 
To    leap    down    to    the    hard    pavement    far 
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below  would  be  instant  death.  Go  back  they 
could  not.  Already  the  smoke  and  the  flames 
were  close  upon  them.  Despair  was  in  their 
faces.     What  could  be  done  ? 

The  firemen  quickly  brought  their  ladders, 
but  these  were  too  short.  The  very  longest 
of  them  would  not  reach  half  the  distance. 
At  last  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  be  done  — 
as  if  the  poor  fellows  must  surely  perish. 

Among  the  great  crowd  that  stood  gazing 
in  dread  and  pity  at  the  blazing  house  was  a 
coloured  boy  named  Charley  Wright,  a  boot- 
black. He,  like  the  rest,  had  almost  given 
up  the  men  as  lost,  when  suddenly  he  began 
to  push  his  way  among  the  people  around  him. 

Every  one  looked  on  in  wonder  as  the  boy, 
having  escaped  from  the  crowd,  seized  a  fire- 
man's wrench  that  lay  on  the  pavejnent,  and 
began  to  climb  a  tall,  smooth  telegraph  pole 
that  rose  exactly  opposite  the  burning  house. 
To  climb  the  pole,  cold  and  wet  with  snow, 
was  no  easy  task.  But  higher  and  higher  the 
boy  rose,  until  at  length  he  reached  the  cross- 
bars to  which  the  telegraph  wires  were  fixed. 

The  people  below  watched  the  boy  breath- 
lessly. Sitting  on  a  crossbar,  and  working 
hard  and  fast  with  his  wrench,  he  twisted  off 
one  of  the  thickest  of  the  wire  ropes.  Down 
it  fell,  and  the  people  saw,  with  a  shout  of 
joy,  that  the  other  end  was  fastened  to  a  short 
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pole  on  the  roof  of  the  burning  building,  just 
above  the  window  at  which  the  three  men 
were  standing,  pale  and  frantic  with  fear. 

A  gasp  of  relief  came  from  the  crowd  as 
they  saw  that  the  wire  rope  fell  right  across 
this  window.  "  Slide  down  !*"  they  cried,  and 
one  after  another  the  three  men  took  hold  of 
the  wire  rope,  sprang  from  the  window,  and 
slid  down  into  safety. 

In  the  first  moment  of  excitement  the  brave 
boy,  whose  quick  thought  and  prompt  act  had 
saved  them,  was  forgotten.  But  when  he  slid 
down  the  telegraph  pole  great  cheers  rose  from 
the  people  who  almost  went  mad  in  their  en- 
thusiasm for  the  little  black  hero.  An  old 
gentleman  in  the  crowd  took  up  a  collection  for 
Charley  on  the  spot,  and  the  people  all  crowded 
round  him  each  eager  to  be  the  first  to  give. 

And  now  three  men  forced  their  way  through 
the  crowd  to  the  spot  where  Charley  stood  ; 
they  were  the  men  who  had  been  saved.  Tears 
of  thankfulness  coursed  down  their  smoke- 
begrimed  faces  as  they  pressed  his  little  hands, 
they  could  hardly  trust  their  voices  to  thank 
their  brave  little  rescuer. 

A  large  sum  was  raised  and  given  to  the 
boy.  What  became  of  him  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  hope  he  is  doing  well. 

— Selected. 
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LITTLE    BROWN    HANDS 

They  drive  home  the  cows  from  the  pasture 

Up  through  the  long  shady  lane, 

Where  the  quail  whistles  loud  in  the  wheat- 
fields, 

That  are  yellow  with  ripening  grain. 

They  find,  in  the  thick  waving  grasses, 

Where  the  scarlet-lipped  strawberry  grows  ; 

They  gather  the  earliest  snowdrops. 

And  the  first  crimson  buds  of  the  rose. 

They  toss  the  new  hay  in  the  meadow  ; 

They  gather  the  elder-bloom  white  ; 
They  find  where  the  dusky  grapes  purple 

In  the  soft-tinted  October  light. 
They  know  where  the  apples  hang  ripest, 

And  are  sweeter  than  Italy's  wines  ; 
They  know  where  the  fruit  hangs  the  thickest 

On  the  long,  thorny  blackberry- vines. 

They  gather  the  delicate  seaweeds. 
And  build    their  castles  of  sand  ; 
They  pick  up  the  beautiful  sea-shells  — 
Fairy  barks  that  have  drifted  to  land. 
They  wave  from   the  tall,    rocking  tree-tops, 
Where    the    oriole's    hammock-nest    swings. 
And  at  night-time  are  folded  in  slumber 
By  a  song  that  a  fond  mother  sings. 
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Those  who  toil  bravely  are  strongest ; 

The  humble  and  poor  become  great ; 
And  so  from  these  brown-handed  children 

Shall  grow  mighty  rulers  of  state. 
The  pen  of  the  author  and  statesman  — 

The  noble  and  wise  of  the  land  — 
The  sword,  and  the  chisel,  and  palette, 

Shall  be  held  in  the  little  brown  hand. 

— M.  H.  Krout. 


THE  PRINCE  AND  THE  JUDGE 

Prince  Hal  was  the  nickname  given  to  the 
eldest  son  of  King  Henry  IV.  of  England. 
Now  I  must  tell  you  that  this  young  prince 
was  sometimes  wild.  His  love  of  fun  often 
carried  him  too  far  ;  and  he  became  a  source 
of  great  grief  to  his  father. 

Henry  IV.  had  robbed  his  cousin  Richard  II. 
of  his  throne, — some  said  of  his  life,  too, — 
and  plots  were  often  formed  against  him  by 
his  enemies. 

One  day  one  of  Prince  Hal's  idle  companions 
was  brought  before  the  chief  justice  of  England 
for  the  crime  of  robbery,  was  condemned,  and 
sent  to  prison.  When  the  prince  was  told  of 
this,  he  hurried  to  the  court  where  the  judge  was 
still  sitting,  and  rudely  demanded  that  his  friend 
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should  be  set  free  at  once.  The  judge  spoke 
very  quietly  and  told  the  prince  to  remember 
that  no  man,  not  even  the  king  himself,  was 
free  to  break  the  laws  of  the  land. 

At  this  the  prince,  more  angry  than  before, 
cried  out :  "If  you  will  not  hear  my  words, 
you  shall  feel  my  blows !  "  and,  drawing 
his  sword,  was  about  to  rush  at  the  chief 
justice.     The    judge    was    not     in    the    least 

afraid,  but  said 
firmly:  "With- 
draw, Sir,  from 
this  court!" 
This  only 
made  the 
prince  more 
furious  than 
ever;  and 
he  rushed 
forward  and 
st ru  ck    the 


chief  justice  as  he  sat  upon  the  bench. 

The  prince  was  at  once  seized.  The  judge 
still  kept  his  temper,  and  said  in  a  firm,  clear 
voice  :  "  Prince,  I  sit  here  in  the  place  of  our 
sovereign  lord,  your  king  and  father.  As  his 
son  and  subject,  you  are  doubly  bound  to  obey 
him  ;  and  in  his  name  I  order  you  to  be  taken 
to  prison,  there  to  remain  until  the  king's  will 
be  known  !  "     The  prince,  with  a  brave  man's 
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respect  for  courage  in  others,  at  once  changed 
his  mood,  gave  up  his  sword,  bowed  low  to 
the  judge,  and  went  off  to  prison  without 
speaking  one  word. 

When  the  king  was  told  of  what  had  occurred, 
he  exclaimed  :  "  God,  I  thank  Thee  for  giving 
me  a  judge  who  has  the  courage  to  put  the 
laws  in  force,  and  a  son  who  knows  how  to 
obey  them  !  " 

When  the  prince  afterwards  became  king, 
instead  of  showing  anger  against  this  good 
and  brave  judge,  as  a  mean  man  would  have 
done,  he  treated  him  with  the  greatest  respect. 

— Alfred  F,  Blaisdell. 


THORNS   AND   ROSES 

Once  upon  a  time  there  were  two  little  girls 
who  had  been  playing  together  in  a  strange 
garden,  and  soon  one  ran  in  to  her  mother 
full  of  disappointment. 

"  The  garden's  a  sad  place,  Mother." 

"  Why,  my  child  ?  " 

"  I've  been  all  around,  and  every  rose  tree 
has  cruel,  long  thorns  upon  it !  " 

Then  the  second  child  came  in  breathless. 

"  Oh,  Mother,  the  garden's  a  beautiful 
place  !  " 

M 
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"  How  so,  my  child  ?  " 

"  Why,    I've    been    all    around,    and    every 
thorn  bush  has  lovely  roses  growing  on  it !  " 

And  the  mother  wondered  at  the  difference 
in  the  two  children. 

— Selected. 


CLIMBING    ALONE 

"  Here,  wind,"  cried  an  impatient  voice, 
"  come  and  help  a  friend  in  trouble,  will 
you  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  good-natured  wind, 
and  on  arriving  at  the  front  of  the  cottage, 
he  found  a  long  branch  of  a  climbing  rose 
striving  to  get  loose  from  some  bands  that 
held  it  fast. 

"  Oh !  help  me,  do,"  it  said,  "help  me  to  drag 
out  this  provoking  nail,  that  I  may  get  free." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  the  wind.  "  That  nail 
is  there  to  train  you  properly,  so  that  you 
may  grow  up  to  be  a  beautiful  rose,  covered 
with  white  blossoms." 

"  Just  as  if  I  didn't  know  my  way  up  the 
wall  without  any  of  these  stupid  nails  and 
strips  of  cloth  !  "  exclaimed  the  rose,  angrily. 

"  Well,  but  even  if  you  know  your  way, — 
and  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,  — I  doubt  whether 
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you  have  strength  enough  to  cUmb  without 
any  help." 

"  I  don't  care.  I  don't  choose  to  be  tied," 
cried  the  impatient  branch  again.  "  And  if 
you  don't  help  me  to  get  loose,  I  shall  tear 
away  the  nails  myself." 

"  Have  your  own  way,  then,"  answered 
the  wind,  sorrowfully,  and  with  a  little  force, 
he  bent  the  branch  forward  until  the  nail  was 
drawn  from  the  wall  and  the  rose  dropped 
to  the  ground. 

A  heavy  shower  fell  that  night ;  it  bent 
the  untied  branch  down  to  the  ground. 

"  That  delicious  shower  has  done  us  all 
good,"  cried  every  blade  of  grass,  every  flower, 
every  tree. 

"  It  has  not  done  me  much  good,"  muttered 
the  foolish  branch,  as  it  lay  stretched  on  the 
soaking  ground,  splashed  all  over  with  mud. 

"  Well,"  remarked  the  wind,  "  what  do 
you  say  now  to  a  few  nails  and  a  few  shreds 
of  cloth  to  keep  you  up  out  of  the  mud  ?  " 

"  I  don't  choose  to  be  tied,"  the  rose  an- 
swered obstinately.  "It  is  not  at  all  great 
or  grand  to  be  tied  up  and  nailed  up.  The 
sun  isn't  nailed  up  !  " 

"  Why,  my  friend,"  cried  the  wind,  "  nothing 
that  I  know  of  in  the  whole  wide  world  is  more 
obedient  than  the  sun.  A  time  to  rise  and  a 
time  to  set  are  given  to  it  day  by  day  ;   day  by 

M  2 
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day  a  path  is  marked  out  for  it  in  the  heavens, 
and  never  does  it  stray  from  its  appointed 
course." 

For  an  instant  the  rose  branch  felt  fooHsh. 
Then  it  said  sulkily  :  "  Leave  me  alone,  if  you 
please,"  and  the  wind  went  away. 

"  Friend,"  said  the  branch  another  day  to 
the  wind,  "  I  can  sometimes  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  rose  tree  high  above  me,  and  when  you 
move  by  me,  I  smell  its  blossoms,  and  I  haven't 
a  blossom  nor  a  bud  upon  me.  I  want  to  be 
beautiful  and  grow  to  the  top  of  the  wall." 

"  Take  my  advice,  then,"  said  the  wind ; 
"  and  next  time  a  kind  hand  fastens  you  up, 
don't  break  loose  again.  The  rose  tree  would 
never  have  been  anything  but  a  straggler  in 
the  mud  if  it  had  not  been  for  these  many 
bonds." 

"  Then  lift  me  up,  good  friend,  lift  me  up 
against  the  wall." 

"  Nay,  that  I  cannot  do,  but  I  will  do  what 
I  can."  Then  the  wind  went  off,  whistling 
loudly.  It  went  to  the  drooping  ash  and 
knocked  its  branches  against  the  window  pane, 
until  the  man  who  lived  in  the  cottage  came 
out  with  a  hammer  and  some  nails,  saying  : 
"  There  must  be  a  creeper  loose  somewhere," 
and  he  looked  about  till  he  saw  the  poor  rose 
branch  trailing  piteously  in  the  mud.  "  It 
needs  a  nail  terribly,"  he  said.     So  he  lifted 
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it  up  and  fastened  it  against  the  wall,  and  the 
bough  clung  humbly  to  the  supports. 

"  Oh  !  what  would  I  not  give  to  be  pure 
and  white  and  sweet  like  the  roses  above  me," 
it  cried,  "  as  I  might  have  been  if  I  had  not 
been  falsely  proud." 

The  next  night  a  gentle  shower  cleansed  and 
freshened    its    .^^    . 


soiled  leaves. 

Time  went  on, 
andlo!  one 
summer  morning 
there  hung  upon 
the  branch  a 
cluster  o  f  blos- 
soms, pure  white 
and  very  sweet. 

''Would  you 
not  like  me  to 
draw  out  all 
those  '  provoking 
nails'  ?"  asked 
the  wind,  in 
mischief,  one  day.  But  the  rose  branch  only 
loaded  her  old  friend  with  fragrance,  answer- 
ing playfully  :  "  What  !  and  let  me  down  into 
the  mud  again?     No,  thank  you." 

— Adapted  from  Margaret  Gatty. 
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A    GENTLEMAN    OF    TEN 

I  knew  him  for  a  gentleman 
By  signs  that  never  fail ; 

His  coat  was  rough  and  rather  worn, 

His  cheeks  were  thin  and  pale  ; 

A  lad  who  had  his  way  to  make, 
With  little  time  for  play  — 

I  knew  him  for  a  gentleman 
By  certain  signs  to-day. 


He  met  a  lady  in  the  street, 

Off  came  his  little  cap : 
My  door  was  shut,  he  waited  there 
Until    I   heard   his   rap. 
He  took  the  bundle  from  my  hand, 
And,  when  I  dropped  my  pen, 
He  sprang  to  pick  it  up  for  me, 

This  gentleman  of  ten. 


He  does  not  push  and  crowd  along ; 

His  voice  is  gently  pitched  ; 
He  does  not  fling  his  books  about 

As  if  he  were  bewitched. 
He  stands  aside  to  let  you  pass; ; 

He  always  shuts  the  door ; 
He  runs  on  errands  willingly, 

To  forge  and  mill  and  store. 
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He  thinks  of  you    before  himfielf 

He  serves  you  if  he  can, 
For  in  whatever  company 

The  manners  make  the  man. 
At  ten  or  forty  'tis  the  same. 

The  manner  tells  the  tale. 
And  I  discern  the  gentleman 

By  signs  that  never  fail. 

— Margaret  E.  Sangster, 


THE   HARE   OF  INABA 

There  were  once  eighty-one  brothers,  who 
were  Princes  in  the  land.  They  were  all 
jealous  of  one  another,  each  one  wishing  to 
be  king,  to  rule  over  the  others,  and  over  the 
whole  kingdom.  Besides  this,  each  one  wanted 
to  marry  the  same  Princess.  She  was  the 
Princess  of  Yakami  in  Inaba. 

At  last  they  made  up  their  minds  that  they 
would  go  together  to  Inaba,  and  each  one 
would  try  to  persuade  the  Princess  to  marry 
him.  Although  eighty  of  these  brothers  were 
jealous  of  one  another,  yet  they  all  agreed  in 
hating  and  being  unkind  to  the  eighty-first, 
who  was  good  and  gentle,  and  did  not  like 
their  rough,  quarrelsome  ways.  When  they 
set   out   upon   their   iourney,    they   made   the 
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poor  eighty-first  brother  walk  behind  them, 
and  carry  the  bag,  just  as  if  he  were  their 
servant,  although  he  was  their  own  brother, 
and  as  much  a  Prince  as  any  of  them  all. 

By  and  by,  the  eighty  Princes  came  to  Cape 
Keta,  and  there  they  found  a  poor  hare,  with 
all  his  fur  plucked  out,  lying  down,  very  sick 
and  miserable.  The  eighty  Princes  said  to  the 
hare  :  "  We  will  tell  you  what  you  should  do. 
Go  and  bathe  in  the  sea  water,  and  then  lie 
down  on  the  slope  of  a  high  mountain,  and 
let  the  wind  blow  upon  you.  That  will  soon 
make  your  fur  grow,  we  promise  you." 

The  poor  hare  believed  them,  and  went  and 
bathed  in  the  sea,  and  afterwards  lay  down 
in  the  sun  and  the  wind  to  dry.  But,  as  the 
salt  water  dried,  his  skin  all  cracked  and  split 
with  the  sun  and  wind,  so  that  he  was  in  terrible 
pain,  and  lay  there  crying,  in  a  much  worse 
state  than  he  was  in  before. 

Now  the  eighty-first  brother  was  a  long  way 
behind  the  others,  because  he  had  the  luggage 
to  carry,  but  at  last  he  came  up,  staggering 
under  the  weight  of  the  heavy  bag.  When  he 
saw  the  hare,  he  asked  :  "  Why  are  you  lying 
there  crying  ?  " 

"  Oh,  dear  !  "  said  the  hare,  "  just  stop  a 
moment  and  I  shall  tell  you  my  story.  I  was 
in  the  island  of  Oki,  and  I  wanted  to  cross 
over  to  this  land.     I  did  not  know  how  to  get 
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over,  but  at  last  I  hit  upon  a  plan.  I  said  to 
the  sea  crocodiles  :  '  Let  us  count  the  croco- 
diles in  the  sea,  and  the  hares  on  the  land. 
We  shall  begin  with  the  crocodiles.  Come, 
every  one  of  you,  and  lie  down  in  a  row,  across 
from  this  island  to  Cape  Keta  ;  then  I  shall 
step  upon  each  one,  and  count  you  as  I  run 
across.  When  I  have  finished  counting  you, 
we  shall  count  the  hares,  and  then  we  shall 
know  whether  there  are  more  hares  or  more 
crocodiles.' 

"  The  crocodiles  came  and  lay  down  in  a 
row.  Then  I  stepped  on  them  and  counted 
them  as  I  ran  across,  and  I  was  just  going  to 
jump  on  shore,  when  I  laughed  and  said  : 
'  You  silly  crocodiles,  I  don't  care  how  many 
of  you  there  are.  I  only  wanted  a  bridge  to 
get  across  by.'  Oh  !  why  did  I  boast  until  I 
was  safe  on  dry  land  ?  For  the  last  crocodile, 
the  one  that  lay  at  the  very  end  of  the  row, 
seized  me  and  plucked  off  all  my  fur." 

"  Served  you  right,  too,  for  being  so  tricky," 
said  the  eighty-first  brother.  "  However,  go 
on  with  your  story." 

"  As  I  was  lying  here  crying,"  continued  the 
hare,  "  the  eighty  Princes  who  went  by  before 
you  told  me  to  bathe  in  salt  water,  and  lie 
down  in  the  wind.  I  did  as  they  told  me,  but 
I  am  ten  times  worse  than  before,  and  my  whole 
body  is  smarting  and  sore." 
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Then  the  eighty-first  brother  said  to  the 
hare  :  "  Go  quickly  now  to  the  river  ;  it  is 
quite  near.  Wash  yourself  well  with  the  fresh 
water,  then  take  the  pollen  of  the  sedges  grow- 
ing on  the  river  bank,  spread  it  about  on  the 
ground,  and  roll  in  it.  If  you  do  this,  your 
skin  will  heal,  and  your  fur  will  grow  again." 

The  hare  did  as  he  was  told  ;  and  this  time 
he  was  quite  cured,  and  his  fur  grew  thicker 
than  ever. 

Then  the  hare  said  to  the  eighty-first  brother  : 
"  As  for  those  eighty  Princes,  your  brothers, 
they  shall  not  get  the  Princess  of  Inaba.  Al- 
though you  now  carry  the  bag,  yet  your  High- 
ness shall  at  last  marry  the  Princess  and  rule 
over  the  country." 

Which  things  came  to  pass,  for  the  Princess 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  those  eighty 
bad  brothers,  but  chose  the  eighty-first,  who 
was  kind  and  good.  Then  he  was  made  king 
of  the  country,  and  lived  happily  all  his  life. 

— Mrs.  T.  H.  James 


I  am  only  one  ;  . 

But  still  I  am  one. 
I  cannot  do  everything ; 
But  still  I  can  do  something. 
And  because  I  cannot  do  everything, 
I  will  not  refuse  to  do  the  something  that 
I  can  do. 
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THE   STORY   OF   A   SEA   GULL 

He  was  a  young  sea  gull.  He  had  lately 
learned  to  fly  ;  and  the  sea  gulls  need  to  fly 
very  well,  for  often  they  have  to  go  many 
miles  without  a  rest,  when  they  are  out  at  sea. 
There  was  very  stoi'my  weather  the  year 
this  sea  gull  and  his  brothers  and  sisters 
were  hatched.  And  sometimes  the  father 
and  mother  sea  gulls  were  frightened  to  let 
them  try  to  fly,  for  fear  they  should  be  beaten 
down  by  the  wind,  and  not  have  strength  to 
rise  again.  But  this  sea  gull  was  very  brave 
— almost  too  brave.  He  loved  the  sea  so 
dearly  that  while  he  was  still  a  nestling  he 
peeped  out  from  his  home,  high  up  on  a  ledge 
of  rock,  at  the  dancing  waves  below  ;  and  he 
longed  to  be  among  them.  He  would  scarcely 
believe  his  mother,  when  she  told  him  that  it 
was  not  as  easy  to  fly  as  it  looked,  and  that 
birds  had  to  learn  by  degrees. 

At  last  one  day  the  father  came  in  and  told 
the  mother  that  it  would  be  a  good  day  for  a 
beginning.  So  all  the  four  young  ones  got 
ready,  and  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  nest  in 
great  excitement. 

It  was  very  funny  to  see  them  at  first,  they 
were  so  awkward  and  clumsy.  When  they 
could  fly  a  little  better,  the  father  and  mother 
took  them  to  a  Httle  bay,   where  there  was 
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nice  soft  sand,  and  where  they  lived 
happily. 

There  they  should  have  been  content  to 
stay  till  the  spring  storms  were  over  and  their 
wings  had  grown  stronger.  And  they  all  were 
content,  except  the  one  I  am  telling  you  of ; 
and  he  was  very  discontented.  V 

He  looked  longingly  over  the  sea,  wishing  to 
be  with  the  flocks  of  birds  he  saw  sparkling 
in  the  sunshine.  And  one  morning,  when  his 
father  and  mother  had  gone  off  for  a  good  fly 
by  themselves,  he  stood  up  in  the  nest,  flapped 
his  wings,  and  said  to  the  other  three  that 
he  was  going  off  on  his  own  account.  His 
brothers  and  sisters  begged  him  not  to  go  ;  but 
it  was  no  use,  he  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  see  the 
world,  and  to  be  his  own  master ;  he  did  not 
notice  how  far  he  had  gone,  until  he  had  been 
resting  awhile  on  a  rock  a  long  way  out.  Then 
he  looked  round,  and  could  not  tell  where  he 
was,  for  there  was  nothing  but  sea  all  round  him. 

Just  as  he  was  beginning  to  feel  rather 
frightened,  a  number  of  gulls  flew  up  and 
lighted  on  the  rock.  They  were  all  chattering 
and  very  much  excited.  "  We  must  make 
haste,"  they  said,  "  and  get  to  the  shore  as 
fast  as  we  can,  before  the  ^torm  is  on  us." 
They  rested  only  a  moment  or  two,  and  then 
prepared  to  fly  again. 

The  young  sea  gull  stood  up,  and  flapped  his 
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wings  to  attract  attention.  "  May  I  fly  with 
you  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  am  afraid  I  don't  quite 
know  the  way." 

The  gulls  looked  at  him  in  surprise  and  said  : 
"  What  are  you  doing  away  from  your  home, 
a  young  fledgling  like  you  ?  Come  with  us, 
if  you  like.  It  is  your  only  chance ;  but 
probably  you  will  never  get  to  the  shore." 

Oh,  how  frightened  he  was,  and  how  he 
wished  that  he  had  stayed  at  home  !  But  he 
flew  with  them,  for  it  was  his  only  chance, 
and  he  suffered  dreadfully.  When  at  last  he 
reached  the  shore,  it  was  only  to  drop  do'wn 
on  the  sands  gasping  and  bruised,  and  almost 
dying.  A  man,  who  was  passing,  picked  him 
up.  He  thought  that  his  little  master  might  like 
to  have  the  pretty  feathers  if  the  bird  died, 
or  perhaps  to  make  a  pet  of  him  if  he  should 
live. 

When  the  sea  gull  came  to  his  senses  he  found 
himself  lying  in  a  tool  house  in  a  garden.  A 
little  boy  was  stooping  over  him.  "  I  don't 
think  he  is  going  to  die,"  said  the  boy.  "  I 
have  made  him  a  bed  of  hay  in  the  corner. 
We  shall  see  how  he  is  to-morrow." 

The  poor  sea  gull  felt  very  strange  and  sad. 
It  took  him  several  days  to  get  better,  and  he 
did  not  like  the  food  they  gave  him,  though  of 
course  they  meant  to  be  kind.  At  last  one 
day  he  was  able  to  flop  about,   and  even  to 
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flap  his  wings  a  little.  "  Now  I  shall  soon  be 
able  to  fly  home  again,"  he  thought  joyfully. 
"  If  I  can  once  get  to  the  sea,  I  shall  be  sure 
to  meet  some  gulls  who  can  show  me  the  way." 

"  He  seems  to  be  quite  well  now,"  said  the 
boy  to  the  gardener,  one  morning.  "  We  can 
let  him  out  into  the  garden,  can't  we,  and  see 
whether  he  is  a  good  slug  catcher  ?  " 

"  But  first  we  must  clip  his  wings,  or  else  he 
will  be  flying  away,"  said  the  gardener.  And 
he  took  up  the  sea  gull,  stretched  out  his  wings, 
and  snipped  them  with  a  large  pair  of  shears. 
It  did  not  hurt  the  gull,  any  more  than  it  hurts 
us  to  have  our  nails  cut ;  but  it  frightened 
him  dreadfully.  He  was  still  all  shaking  and 
confused  when  the  gardener  set  him  down  on 
the  garden  path,  but  he  was  better  in  a  minute, 
and  looked  about  him. 

It  was  a  pretty  garden,  and  he  felt  pleased 
to  be  out  in  the  air  again.  He  ran  a  few  steps, 
just  to  try  his  legs,  and  then  turned  around, 
meaning  to  say  good-bye  to  the  boy,  and  to 
thank  him  in  his  sea  gull  way  for  his  kindness, 
before  flying  away.  Having  done  this,  he 
stretched  his  wings  to  fly.  But,  oh  dear, 
what  was  the  matter  ?  He  could  not  raise 
himself  more  than  a  few  inches  above  the 
ground  ;  and,  with  a  pitiful  cry,  he  rolled  over 
on  the  ground  in  despair. 

"Poor  bird!"  said  the  boy.     "I  wish  we 
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had  not  clipped  his  wings.  It  would  have 
been  better  to  let  him  fly  away." 

"  He  is  too  young  to  fly  far,"  said  the  gar- 
dener.    "  He   would   never   have   got   home." 

So  all  the  summer  the  poor  little  gull  spent 
in  the  garden.  He  grew  accustomed  to  it  after 
a  while ;  but  he  always  had  a  pain  at  his 
heart.  He  used  to  rush  along  the  paths,  as 
if  he  were  in  a  desperate  hurry  to  get  to  the 
end.  He  pretended  to  himself  that  when  he 
reached  the  end  of  the  path,  he  would  feel 
the  salt  air,  and  would  see  the  waves 
dancing. 

The  children  of  the  house,  of  course,  did  not 
understand  his  thoughts  ;  and  they  laughed 
at  him,  and  called  him  "  that  absurd  creature." 
But  his  heart  was  too  sore  for  him  to  mind. 
So  he  lived  all  through  the  summer  and  the 
autumn,  till  the  winter  came  round  again ; 
and  all  this  time,  whenever  his  wings  began  to 
grow  longer,  the  gardener  snipped  them  short 
again. 

The  winter  was  a  dreadfully  cold  one.  The 
frost  lasted  so  long  that  nothing  seemed  alive 
at  all ;  there  was  not  a  worm  or  a  slug  or  an 
insect  of  any  kind  in  the  garden.  The  little 
boy  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  all  went  away 
on  a  visit  to  an  aunt,  when  it  began  to  get  so 
cold.  Before  they  went  they  told  the  gardener 
not  to  leave  the  sea  gull  in  the  garden,  but  to 
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shut  him  up  for  the  winter  in  the  poultry 
house,  with  the  hens. 

"  There  is  nothing  for  him  to  eat  outside, 
and  you  might  forget  to  feed  him,"  the  chil- 
dren said.  So  the  sea  gull  passed  the  winter 
safely,  though  sadly  enough.  He  had  plenty 
to  eat,  and  no  one  teased  him  ;  but  he  longed 
for  freedom  and  for  the  fresh  air  of  the  sea. 

At  last — ^at  last — came  the  spring.  The 
poor  sea  gull  could  not  understand  what  made 
everything  feel  so  different,  and  why  the  sky 
looked  blue  again,  till  one  day  the  gardener's 
wife  opened  the  door  of  the  covered  yard,  and 
let  them  all  out.  Being  thinner  and  quicker 
than  the  hens,  he  slipped  past  her  and  got 
into  the  garden.  She  saw  him  in  the  garden, 
but  she  thought  it  was  all  right — he  might 
begin  his  slug  catching  again. 

He  hurried  along  the  path  in  his  old  way, 
feeling  thankful  to  be  in  the  open  air  once 
more,  but  with  the  longing  at  his  heart  stronger 
than  ever.  It  was  so  long  since  he  had  tried 
to  fly  that  he  had  almost  forgotten  that  he 
had  wings.  All  of  a  sudden  something  startled 
him — a  noise  in  the  trees— and  without  think- 
ing what  he  was  doing,  he  stretched  out  his 
wings  in  the  old  way. 

Imagine  his  surprise  !  Instead  of  flopping 
about  as  they  had  done  ever  since  the  gar- 
dener had  cut  them,  they  stood  out  firm  and 
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steady,  quite  able  to  support  his  weight. 
He  tried  them  again  and  again.  There  was 
no  mistake  about  it.  Up  he  soared,  up,  up, 
up,  into  the  clear  spring  sky,  strong  and  free, 
for  his  wings  had  grown  again  !  That  was 
what  they  had  been  doing  all  the  long,  dull 
winter. 

He  met  some  gulls  on  his  way  to  the  sea, 
and  they  told  him  exactly  how  to  go.  You 
can  imagine  how  delighted  he  was  to  see  his 
father  and  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters 
again,  and  to  feel  the  sea  wind,  and  to  see  the 
waves  dancing  in  the  sunshine.  So  happiness 
came  to  the  poor  sea  gull  at  last,  when  he  had 
learned  to  wait. 

— Adapted  from  Mrs.  Molesworth. 


CLOUDS 


The  sky  is  full  of  clouds  to-day 

And  idly  to  and  fro. 
Like  sheep  across  the  pasture,  they 

Across  the  heavens  go. 

I  hear  the  wind  with  merry  noise 
Around  the  housetops  sweep. 

And  dream  it  is  the  shepherd  boys,- 
They're  driving  home  their  sheep. 

N 
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The  clouds  move  faster  now  ;    and  see ! 

The  west  is  red  and  gold. 
Each  sheep  seems  hastening  to  be 

The  first  within  the  fold. 

I  watch  them  hurry  on  until 
The  blue  is  clear  and  deep, 

And  dream  that  far  beyond  the  hill 
The  shepherds  fold  their  sheep. 

Then  in  the  sky  the  trembling  stars 
Like  little  flowers  shine  out, 

While  Night  puts  up  the  shadow  bars, 
And  darkness  falls  about. 

— Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 


NAPOLEON'S    PROMISE 

More  than  a  century  ago  a  boy  named 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  in  the  Military  School 
at  Brienne.  Like  most  boys,  he  was  fond  of 
fruit,  and  a  poor  woman  who  sold  fruit  in  the 
town  found  him  a  good  customer.  He  was  not 
always  able  to  pay  at  the  time  for  what  he 
bought,  but  the  woman  had  confidence  in  him, 
and  he  always  paid  her  the  moment  he  had  the 
money.  He  was  in  the  woman's  debt  for  a  few 
shillings  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  leave 
Brienne.     When  he  told  her  that  though  he 
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could  not  pay  her  then  he  would  not  forge  c  her, 
she  answered  :  "  Oh  !  do  not  worry  about 
that,  it  does  not  matter." 

Many  years  passed  before  Napoleon  again 
visited  Brienne.  Strange  and  wonderful  things 
had  happened  during  those  years,  and  all  re- 
membrance of  the  poor  woman  and  his  debt 
had  long  since  passed  out  of  his  mind.  He 
who  had  once  been  a  mere  nobody  in  the  land 
had  become  its  head,  and  the  schoolboy  was 
now  the  Emperor  of  France. 

Napoleon  entered  Brienne  in  disguise,  and 
as  he  walked  through  the  streets  of  the  town 
his  thoughts  flew  back  to  those  far-off  days 
when,  as  a  boy,  he  had  dreamed  of  a  brilliant 
and  glorious  future — a  dream  which  had  been 
more  than  realised. 

Then  at  last  he  remembered  the  poor  fruit 
woman  and  the  promise  he  had  made  her  so 
long  ago  He  had  little  difficulty  in^  finding  out 
her  home,  and  soon,  accompanied  by  an  atten- 
dant, he  entered  a  small,  bare,  but  spotlessly 
clean  room.  He  was  now  in  the  presence  of 
the  poor  woman,  who  had  never  once  in  all 
those  years  doubted  his  word.  She  was  kneel- 
ing by  the  stove  "preparing  the  supper  for  herself 
and  her  two  children. 

The  Emperor  asked  if  he  could  get  any  fruit 
there. 

"  Oh,    yes,"    replied    the    woman,    "  melons 

N  2 
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are  in  splendid  condition  just  now  "  ;    and  she 
hastened  to  place  some  before  her  customer. 

"  The  Emperor  is  said  to  be  here  to-day  ; 
do  you  know  him  ?  "  asked  Napoleon,  as  he 
ate  the  fruit. 

"  Why  that  I  do,"  answered  the  woman,  a 
smile  brightening  her  careworn  face ;  "he 
was  one  of  my  best  customers  when  he  was 
here  at  school." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  then  the 
Emperor  asked  if  he  had  always  paid  her  re- 
gularly.    "  Always,"  was  the  prompt  answer. 

"  That  is  not  true,"  cried  her  visitor ; 
"  either  your  memory  must  be  very  short,  or 
you  are  telling  me  a  falsehood.  I  know  well 
that  the  Emperor  was  not  regular  in  his  pay- 
ments, and  that  he  even  now  owes  you  several 
shillings." 

Then  seeing  the  woman's  astonishment,  he 
added :  "  You  evidently  do  not  know  the 
Emperor  well,  for  I  am  he." 

The  poor  woman,  now  for  the  first  time 
recognising  him,  fell  on  her  knees  at  his  feet, 
but  he  took  her  hand  and  gently  raised  her. 
"  That  promise  made  so  long  ago  shall  now 
be  redeemed,"  he  said. 

Not  only  did  Napoleon  give  the  woman  a 
large  sum  of  money,  but  he  rebuilt  her  house, 
giving  it  in  his  own  name.  With  his  help  the 
daughter  was  happily  married  and  well  settled 
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in  life,  while  the  son  was  sent  to  the  very  school 
at  which  the  Emperor  himself  had  been  edu- 
cated. 

Whatever  his  faults  may  have  been,  Napo- 
leon's word  once  given  was  never  broken. 

— H.  E.  Norton. 


THE    LITTLE    SPIDER'S    FIRST    WEB 

The  first  thing  our  little  Spider  remembered 
was  being  crowded  with  a  lot  of  other  little 
Spiders  in  a  tiny  brown  house.  This  tiny 
house  had  no  windows,  and  was  very  warm  and 
dark  and  stuffy . 
When  the  wind  blew, 
the  little  Spiders 
would  hear  it  rushing 
through  the  forest  near 
by,  and  would  feel 
their  round  brown 
house  swinging  like  a 
cradle.  It  was  fast- 
ened to  a  bush  near 
the  edge  of  the  forest, 
but  they  could  not  know  that,  so  they  just 
wiggled  and  pushed  and  ate  the  food  that  they 
found  in  the  house,  and  wondered  what  it  all 
meant. 
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One  morning  the  little  Spiders  found  that 
the  food  was  all  gone,  and  they  pushed  and 
scrambled  harder  than  ever,  because  they  were 
hungry  and  wanted  more.  Exactly  what  hap- 
pened nobody  knows,  but  suddenly  it  grew 
light,  and  some  of  them  fell  out  of  the  house. 
All  the  rest  scrambled  after,  and  there  they 
stood,  winking  and  blinking  in  the  bright 
sunshine,  and  feeling  a  little  bit  dizzy,  because 
they  were  on  a  shaky  web  made  of  silvery 
ropes. 

Just  then  the  web  began  to  shake  even 
more,  and  a  beautiful  great  mother  Spider 
ran  out  on  it.  She  was  dressed  in  black 
and  yellow  velvet,  and  her  eight  eyes  glistened 
and  gleamed  in  the  sunlight.  They  had  never 
dreamed  of  such  a  wonderful  creature 

"  Well,  my  children,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I 
know  you  must  be  hungry,  and  I  have  break- 
fast all  ready  for  you."  So  they  began  eating 
at  once,  and  the  mother  Spider  told  them 
many  things  about  the  meadow  and  the  forest, 
and  said  that  they  must  amuse  themselves 
while  she  worked  to  get  food  for  them. 

You  can  just  imagine  what  a  good  time  the 
baby  Spiders  had.  There  were  more  than  a 
hundred  of  them,  so  they  had  no  chance  to 
grow  lonely,  even  when  their  mother  was  away. 
They  lived  in  this  manner  for  quite  a  while, 
and  grew  larger  and  stronger  every  day. 
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One  morning  the  mother  said  to  one  little 
Spider :  "  You  are  quite  old  enough  to  work 
now,  and  I  shall  teach  you  to  spin  your  web." 

The  little  one  soon  learned  to  draw  out  the 
silvery  ropes  from  the  pocket  in  her  body  where 
they  were  made  and  kept,  and  very  soon  she 
had  one  fastened  at  both  ends  to  branches  of 
the  bush.  Then  her  mother  made  her  walk 
out  to  the  middle  of  her  rope  bridge,  and  spin 
and  fasten  two  more,  so  that  it  looked  like  a 
shining  cross.  After  that  was  done,  the  mother 
showed  her  something  like  a  comb,  which  is 
part  of  a  Spider's  foot,  and  taught  her  how 
to  measure,  and  put  more  ropes  out  from  the 
middle  of  the  cross,  until  it  looked  like  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel. 

But  as  this  was  very  hard  work,  our  little 
Spider  became  very  mucHv  discouraged,  and 
said  to  her  mother  :  "  Let  me  finish  it  some 
other  time  ;    I.  am  tired  of  working  now." 

Her  mother  answered :  "  No,  I  cannot  have 
a  lazy  child." 

The  little  one  said :  "I  can  never  do  it,  I 
know  I  can't." 

"  Now,"  said  the  mother,  "  I  shall  have 
to  give  you  a  scolding.  You  have  been  as 
lazy  as  the  Tree  Frog  says  boys  and  girls  some- 
times arc  He  has  been  up  near  the  farmhouse 
and  says  that  he  has  seen  there  children  who 
do    not    like    to    work.     The    meadow    people 
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could  hardly  believe  such  a  thing  at  first. 
He  says  the  children  were  cross  and  unhappy, 
and  no  wonder  !  Lazy  people  are  never  happy. 
You  try  to  finish  the  web,  and  see  if  I  am  not 
right.  You  are  not  a  baby  now,  and  you  must 
work  and  get  your  own  food." 

So  our  little  Spider  spun  the  circles  of  rope 
in  the  web,  and  made  these  ropes  sticky,  as 
all  careful  spiders  do.  She  ate  the  loose  ends 
and  pieces  that  were  left  over,  to  save  them  for 
another  time,  and  when  it  was  done,  it  was  so 
fine  and  perfect  that  her  brothers  and  sisters 
crowded  around,  saying,  "  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  how 
beautiful !  "  and  asked  the  mother  to  teach 
them.  The  little  web  spinner  was  happier 
than  she  had  ever  been  before,  and  the  mother 
began  to  teach  the  other  little  ones.  But  it 
takes  a  long  time  to  teach  more  than  a  hundred 
children. 

— Adapted  from   Clara  Dillingham  Pierson. 

From  "  Among  the  Meadow  People,"  by  kind  permission 
of  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 


Hurt  no  living  thing  : 

Ladybird,  nor  butterfly, 
Nor  moth  with  dusty  wmg. 

Nor  cricket  chirping  cheerily. 
Nor  grasshopper  so  light  of  leap 

Nor  dancing  gnat,  nor  beetle  fat. 
Nor  harmless  worms  that  creep. 
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DON'T    GIVE    UP 

If  you've  tried  and  have  not  won, 

Never  stop  for  crying  ; 
All  that's  great  and  good  is  done 

Just  by  patient  trying. 

Though  young  birds,  in  flying,  fall, 
Still  their  wings  grow  stronger ; 

And  the  next  time  they  can  keep 
Up  a  little  longer. 

Though  the  sturdy  oak  has  known 

Many  a  blast  that  bowed  her. 
She  has  risen  again,  and  grow^ 

Loftier  and  prouder. 

If  by  easy  work  you  beat. 

Who  the  more  will  prize  you  ? 

Gaining  victory  from  defeat. 
That's  the  test  that  tries  you 

Phcebe  Gary. 


'Tis  not  in  titles  nor  in  rank, 

'Tis  not  in  wealth  like  London  bank, 

To  make  us  truly  blest. 
If  happiness  have  not  her  seat 

x\nd  centre  in  the  breast 
We  may  be  wise,  or  rich,  or  great. 

But  never  can  be  blest. 
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A    HANDFUL    OF    CLAY 

There  was  once  a  handful  of  clay  in  the 
bank  of  a  river.  It  was  common,  coarse,  heavy 
clay.  But  the  handful  of  clay  had  high  thoughts 
of  its  own  value,  and  wonderful  dreams  of  filling 
some  great  place  in  the  world. 

Overhead,  in  the  warm  spring  sunshine,  the 
trees  were  waving  their  long  arms.  They  were 
no  longer  bare  and  brown,  but  clothed  in  gar- 
ments of  delicate  green.  Together  they  whis- 
pered of  the  glory  which  the  coming  of  spring 
had  brought  to  them. 

From  the  dark  brown  earth  the  flowers 
sprang  up.  They  looked  at  each  other  in  sur- 
prise. Bowing  gently,  as  the  wind  passed  by, 
they  said  to  one  another  :  "  How  beautiful  you 
have  become  !  The  day  is  brighter  because 
you  are  here." 

The  river  shook  off  the  icy  fetters  which  had 
held  it.  Glad  to  be  free,  it  murmured  sweet 
music  to  the  shores.  It  sang  of  its  swift 
flight  from  snow-clad  mountains.  It  sang  of 
the  mighty  work  to  which  it  was  hurrying, — 
the  wheels  of  many  mills  to  be  turned,  and 
great  ships  to  be  floated  to  the  sea. 

And  the  clay,  lying  in  its  bed,  heard  the 
whisperings  of  the  trees,  the  greetings  of  the 
flowers,  and  the  music  of  the  river.  "  My 
time  will  come,"  it  said.     "  I  was  not  made  to 
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be  hidden  for  ever.  Glory  and  beauty  and 
honour  are  for  me  also,  but  the  time  has  not 
come  yet." 

Then  came  a  day  when  the  clay  felt  itself 
taken  from  the  place  where  it  had  waited  so 
long.  It  was  lifted  and  tossed  into  a  cart 
with  other  lumps  of  clay.  It  was  jolted  over 
rough  and  stony  roads.  "  This  is  necessary," 
said  the  clay.  "  The  path  to  glory  is  always 
rugged." 

At  last,  the  jolting  over  rough  and  stony 
roads  came  to  an  end.  But  worse  things  were 
in  store  for  the  poor  lump  of  clay.  It  was  put 
into  a  great  trough,  and  mixed  and  beaten, 
and  stirred  and  trampled.  "  This  is  dread- 
ful," thought  the  clay ;  "  but  surely  some- 
thing very  fine  and  noble  must  be  coming  out 
of  all  this  trouble." 

Then  the  clay  was  put  upon  a  swiftly  moving 
wheel.  The  wheel  whirled  until  the  clay  thought 
"  Surely,  I  must  fly  into  a  thousand  pieces." 
But  a  strange  power  held  it,  pressed  it,  and 
moulded  it.  Though  dizzy,  and  filled  with 
pain,  it  felt  that  it  was  taking  a  new  form. 
It  was  taken  from  the  swiftly  moving  wheel 
and  put  into  an  oven.  Great  fires  were  kindled 
about  it.  The  clay  had  never  before  felt  such 
fierce  heat.  But  it  held  itself  together,  think- 
ing :  "  Surely,  I  am  to  be  something  very 
splendid,  since  so  much  trouble  has  been  taken 
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for  me.  Perhaps  I  shall  be  a  beautiful  vase 
for  the  table  of  a  king." 

The  baking  was  finished.  The  clay  was 
taken  from  the  oven.  It  was  set  upon  a  board, 
out  in  the  cool  air,  under  the  blue  sky.  Close 
beside  the  board  was  a  pool  of  clear  water. 
There,  in  that  little  pool  of  water,  it  saw  re- 
flected its  new  shape — a  common  flower-pot, 
straight  and  stiff,  red  and  ugly. 

The  clay,  murmuring  against  its  maker, 
said  :  "  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  ?  "  It 
became  unhappy,  and  sullen,  and  discontented. 

A  day  came  when  it  was  filled  with  earth. 
Something  rough  and  brown  and  dead-looking 
was  put  into  the  earth,  and  covered  over. 
"  Now  I  am  filled  with  dirt  and  rubbish.  This 
is  the  worst  that  has  happened  to  me,"  thought 
the  clay.     "  Surely,   I  am  a  failure." 

Presently  it  was  set  in  a  greenhouse.  The 
sunlight  fell  warm  upon  it,  and  water  was 
sprinkled  over  it.  Day  by  day,  as  it  waited, 
a  change  began  to  come  to  it.  Something  was 
stirring  at  its  heart — a  new  hope.  It  knew 
not  what  it  meant,  but  waited  patiently. 

There  came  a  day  when  it  was  taken  from 
the  greenhouse.  It  was  carried  into  a  great 
church.  Its  dream  was  coming  true  after  all. 
Glorious  music  flowed  over  it.  Beautiful  flowers 
surrounded  it.  Still  the  clay  could  not  under- 
stand. 
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It  whispered  to  another  vessel  of  clay  like 
itself :  "  Why  have  they  set  me  here  V  Why 
do  all  the  people  look  towards  us  ?  "  And  the 
other  vessel  of  clay  answered  :  '  ''  Do  you  not 
know  ?  You  are  carry  nig  the  King's  lilies. 
Their  petals  are  white  as  snow,  and  their 
hearts  like  pure  gold.  The  people  rejoice  to 
see  this  beautiful  flower,  whose  root  is  in  your 
heart." 

Then  the  clay  was  content,  and  silently 
thanked  its  maker.  Though  only  an  earthen 
vessel,  beauty  had  sprung  from  its  heart, 
and  honour  and  glory  had  come  to  it  at 
last. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 

By  kind  permission  of 
Messrs.  Charles  Scribners'  Sons. 


THE  USE  OF  FLOWERS 

God  might  have  made  the  earth  bring  forth 

Enough  for  great  and  small, 
The  oak  tree  and  the  cedar  tree. 

Without  a  flower  at  all ; 
We  might  have  had  enough,  enough 

For  every  want  of  ours, 
For  luxury,  medicine,  and  toil, 

And  yet  have  had  no  flowers. 
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Then  wherefore,  wherefore  were  they  made, 

All  dyed  with  rainbow  light. 
All  fashioned  with  supremest  grace, 

Upspringing  day  and  night? 
Springing  in  valleys  green  and  low 

And  on  the  mountains  high. 
And  in  the  silent  wilderness 

Where  no  one  passes  by. 

Our  outward  life  requires  them  not,— 

Then  wherefore  had  they  birth  ? 
To  minister  delight  to  man. 

To  beautify  the  earth  ; 
To  comfort  man — to  whisper  hope 

Whene'er  his  faith  is  dim, 
For  who  so  careth  for  the  flowers 

Will  care  much  more  for  Him. 

— Mary  Howitt. 


THE   ELIXIR   OF   LIFE 

A  king  was  once  taken  very  ill,  and  his 
people  were  afraid  that  he  would  die.  All  the 
doctors  in  the  land  were  sent  for,  but  none 
of  them  could  make  him  well.  The  king's 
three  sons  were  full  of  sorrow,  for,  by  the  law 
of  that  country,  if  their  father  died,  their  uncle 
would   become   king.      In  the  midst   of  their 
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grief,  an  old  man  came  up  to  them,  asking, 
"  AVhy  do  you  weep  ?  " 

"  Our  father  is  so  ill  that  nothing  can  cure 
him,"  they  replied. 

"  He  should  drink  of  the  water  called  Elixir," 
said  the  old  man.  "  That  would  cure  him  at 
once.     But  it  is  very  hard  to  find." 

"  I  shall  at  least  try  to  find  it,"  said  the  eldest 
son.  Away  he  went  to  his  father,  and  asked 
leave  to  go  in  search  of  this  strange  water. 

The  king  was  afraid  to  let  him  go  at  first, 
but  the  young  prince  begged  so  hard  that  at 
last  his  father  gave  him  leave. 

On  his  way  he  met  a  dwarf,  who  asked  : 
"  Wliere  are  you  riding  in  such  haste  ?  " 

"  Get  out  of  my  way,"  said  the  prince, 
rudely ;  "  I  will  not  tell  you." 

The  young  man  rode  on  till  he  came  to  a 
narrow  valley  between  two  hills.  He  was  only 
half  way  through  it,  when  the  angry  dwarf 
caused  the  hills  to  close  both  before  and  be- 
hind him,  and  to  shut  him  quite  in. 

As  the  eldest  son  did  not  return,  the  second 
one  begged  his  father  to  let  him  go  in  search 
of  the  water.  He  had  not  gone  far,  when  he, 
too,  was  met  by  the  dwarf,  who  asked  :  "  Where 
are  you  going  ?  " 

"  I  will  not  tell  you,"  said  the  prince,  speak- 
ing quite  as  rudely  as  his  brother  had  done. 
This  made  the  dwarf  so  angry  that  he  caused 
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the  second  prince  to  be  shut  in  by  the  mountains 
also. 

The  third  son  now  set  off  to  find  the  strange 
water.  He,  also,  was  mat  by  the  dwarf,  who 
asked  :  "  Where  are  you  riding  so  fast  ?  " 

The  prince  stopped,  and  replied  :  "  I  am 
seeking  the  water  called  Elixir,  for  my  father 


is  very  ill.     Can  you  tell  me  where  it  is  to  be 
found  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  dwarf,  "  and  as  you  have 
not  been  rude  like  your  brothers,  I  shall  tell 
you.  It  is  in  the  well  of  a  fairy  castle,  into 
which  you  can  get  by  means  of  this  iron  rod 
and  these  three  loaves  of  bread.  If  you  knock 
at  the  door  of  the  castle  with  the  rod,  it  will 
be  opened  at  once.     Inside  you  will  see  three 
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lions  with  open  mouths  ;  throw  a  loaf  into 
each,  and  then  draw  some  water  from  the  well. 
But  be  careful  to  leave  before  the  clock  strikes 
twelve,  or  the  castle  will  become  your 
prison." 

The  prince  thanked  the  dwarf,  took  the  iron 
rod  and  the  three  loaves  of  bread,  and  set  off 
to  the  fairy  castle.  Everything  took  place 
just  as  the  little  man  had  said.  The  door 
sprang  open  at  the  touch  of  the  rod,  and  the 
loaves  stopped  the  lions^  mouths. 

While  walking  througn  the  castle,  the  young 
prince  came  into  a  large  room,  where  lay  a 
lovely  princess  fast  asleep.  By  her  side  were 
a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  strange  sword,  and  on 
her  finger  was  a  handsome  ring.  The  prince 
fell  deeply  in  love,  and  made  up  his  mind  to 
exchange  rings  with  her.  In  drawing  off  her 
ring,  however,  he  broke  a  spell  which  a  wicked 
fairy  had  laid  on  her,  and  she  woke  up. 

The  princess  thanked  him  for  setting  her 
free,  and,  as  a  reward,  gave  him  the  loaf  and 
the  sword.  The  loaf,  she  said,  would  never 
fail ;  while  with  the  sword  he  could  slay  all 
his  foes.  She  also  showed  him  the  well  of 
life,  and  told  him  that  if  he  would  come  to  her 
again  in  a  year's  time,  she  would  be  his  wife. 

The  prince  thanked  her,  filled  a  large  bottle 
with  water  from  the  well,  and  left  the  fairy 
castle  just  as  the  clock  struck  twelve. 

o 
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On  his  way  home,  he  came  to  a  country 
where,  from  war  and  want,  the  people  were 
starving.  The  prince  fed  them  with  the  loaf 
that  never  failed,  and  with  his  sword  drove 
away  all  their  foes.  Soon  after  this,  he  met 
the  dwarf  again.  After  thanking  him  for  his 
kindness,  he  asked  what  had  become  of  his 
brothers.  "  They  were  very  rude  to  me,"  replied 
the  little  man,  "  and  I  have  shut  them  up." 

"  But  will  you  not  set  them  free  now  ?  " 
said  the  prince.  At  last,  the  dwarf  said  that 
he  would,  but  warned  the  young  man  that 
they  might   do   him  harm. 

The  brothers  were  no  sooner  free  than  they 
formed  a  wicked  plot.  They  stole  the  water 
that  their  brother  had  drawn  from  the  well, 
and  filled  his  bottle  with  salt-water.  When 
they  reached  home,  the  king  drank  of  the  salt 
water,  which  made  him  worse  than  before. 
Then  the  wicked  brothers  gave  him  the  true 
water,   and  he  became  quite  well. 

Thinking  his  youngest  son  had  tried  to 
poison  him,  cne  king  drove  him  from  the 
country.  But  the  dwarf  took  care  of  him,  and 
brought  him  safely  to  the  fairy  castle  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  princess  was  married  to  him  at 
once,  and  gave  him  her  kingdom .  His  father,  too, 
soon  found  out  the  truth,  for  the  people  whom 
the  young  man  had  helped  came  to  thank  him, 
and  the  dwarf  told  the  king  the  whole  story. 


DAFFY-DOWN-DILLY 
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How  glad  the  king  was  when  the  dwarf 
told  him  where  his  son  was  living  !  He  went 
to  see  him  at  once,  and  then  came  back  to 
punish  his  wicked  sons.  But  they  had  already 
left  the  country  in  great  fear ;  their  ship  was 
lost  at  sea,  and  both  of  them  were  drowned. 
As  for  the  young  prince  and  his  wife,  they  lived 
happily  together  for  many,  many  years. 

— Jacob  Grimm. 


DAFFY-DOWN-DILLY 

^,  Daffy-down-dilly 
came   up  in   the 
cold. 
Through  the  brown  mould. 
Although  the  March  breezes  blew 

keen  on  her  face, 
Although  the  white  snow  lay  on 
many  a  place. 

Daffy-down-diily    had    heard 

underground 
The  sweet  rushing  souna 
Of  the  streams,  as  they  broke  from  their  white 

winter  chains. 
Of  the  whistling  spring  winds  and  the  pattering 
rains. 

o  2 
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"  Now  then,"  thought  Daffy,  deep  down  in  her 

heart, 
"  It's  time  I  should  start." 
So  sJie  pushed  her  soft  leaves  through  the  hard 

frozen  ground, 
Quite  up  to  the  surface,  and  then  she  looked 

round. 

There   was   snow   all   about   her,   gray   clouds 

overhead  ; 
The  trees  all  looked  dead. 
Then  how  do  you  think  poor  Daffy-down  felt, 
When  the  sun  would  not  shine  and  the  ice 

would  not  melt  ? 

"  Cold  weather  !  "  thought  Daffy,  still  working 
away  ; 
"  The  earth's  hard  to-day  ! 
There's  but  a  half  inch  of  my  leaves  to  be  seen, 
And  two-thirds  of  that  is  more  yellow  than  green, 

"  I  can't  do  much  yet ;    but  I'll  do  what  I  can  ; 

It's  well  I  began  ! 
For  unless  I  can  manage  to  lift  up  my  head. 
The  people  will  think  that  the  Spring  herself's 
dead." 

So  little  by  little  she  brought  her  leaves  out, 

All  clustered  about ; 
And  then  her  bright  flowers  began  to  unfold, 
Till  Daffy  stood  robed  in  her  spring  green  and 
gold. 
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O  Daffy-down-dilly,  so  brave  and  so  true  ! 

I  wish  all  were  like  you  !  — 
So  ready  for  duty  in  all  sorts  of  weather, 
And  loyal  to  courage  and  duty  together  ! 

— Anna  B.  Warner. 


MICHAEL    THE    UPRIGHT 

More  than  two  hundred  years  ago  there 
lived  in  Holland  a  little  boy  named  Michael. 
His  parents  wished  to  bring  him  up  to  some 
trade  ;  but  Michael's  heart  was  set  upon  being 
a  sailor,  and  nothing  else  would  please  him. 
So  he  was  allowed  to  have  his  way,  and  his 
father  got  a  berth  for  him  in  a  vessel  about 
to  sail  for  Morocco,  on  the  north  coast  of 
Africa. 

The  ship  belonged  to  a  merchant  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  taking  out  bales  of  cloth  to  sell 
to  the  natives  of  that  place.  As  he  went  him- 
self in  the  ship,  he  was  able  to  see  what  kind 
of  boy  Michael  was.  Not  only  was  Michael 
quick  at  learning  his  duties,  but  he  was  a 
boy  to  be  trusted.  Whatever  he  had  to  do 
he  did  as  well  as  lie  could,  whether  any  one 
was  looking  at  him  or  not.  "  This  is  just  the 
boy  I  want,"  thought  the  merchant,  and 
Michael  was  soon  raised  to  a  higher  place. 
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One  day  the  merchant  fell  sick,  and  he  could 
not  go  with  his  vessel,  which  was  laden  ready 
to  sail  for  Morocco.  What  could  he  do  ?  He 
knew  of  only  one  person  to  whom  he  could 
trust  his  cargo,  and  that  was  Michael.  So 
he  sent  for  him,  and  told  him  that  he  must  take 
charge  of  it.  Michael  was  young,  and  it  was 
a  difficult  task  he  had  to  face  ;  but  it  was  his 
duty,  and  he  did  not  flinch  from  it.  The  ship 
sailed  with  Michael  in  charge,  and  in  due  time 
he  was  arranging  his  cloth  in  the  market-place 
at  Morocco. 

Now  the  city  was  ruled  by  a  cruel  tyrant 
called  the  Bey,  who  could  do  what  he  liked 
without  anybody  daring  to  find  fault  with  him. 
On  this  very  morning  he  came  into  the  market, 
and  after  seeing  the  various  pieces  of  cloth 
which  Michael  had  for  sale,  he  fixed  on  one  and 
asked  the  price.  Michael  told  him.  The  Bey 
offered  half  the  sum  he  named. 

"  Nay,"  said  Michael ;  "I  ask  no  more  than 
it  is  worth.  My  master  expects  that  price, 
and  I  am  only  his  servant.  I  have  no  power 
to  take  less."  The  Bey's  face  grew  dark 
with  anger ;  and  the  bystanders  trembled, 
for  they  knew  that  if  the  lad  oppcf  c  ]  the 
wishes  of  the  cruel  governor  he  would  be 
put  to  death.  "  I  will  give  you  till  to-morrow 
to  think  about  it,"  cried  the  Bey,  and  he 
rode  away. 
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Michael  put  back  the  cloth,  and  began  calmly 
to  wait  on  his  other  customers.  Those  around 
him  begged  him  to  give  in  to  the  Bey  and 
save  his  life.  But  Michael  replied :  "  My 
life  is  in  God's  hands.  If  my  master  loses 
one  penny  through  me,  I  am  not  a  faithful 
servant." 

The  morrow  came.  The  Bey  appeared  as 
before ;  but  besides  his  other  servants  the 
public  executioner  followed  behind  him.  He 
again  asked  Michael  the  price  of  the  cloth,  and 
he  got  the  same  answer.  "  Take  my  life  if 
you  will,"  added  the  brave  Michael,  "  but  I 
shall  die  as  an  honest  man,  and  a  true  servant 
of  my  master." 

Everybody  expected  to  hear  the  order, 
"  Strike  off  his  head  ;  "  and  in  a  moment  the 
executioner  would  have  done  it.  But  the 
order  was  not  given.  The  face  of  the  Bey 
suddenly  changed.  "  Thou  art  a  noble 
fellow  !  "  he  cried.  "  Would  that  I  had  such 
a  servant  as  thou  art !  Give  me  thy  hand ; 
thou  shalt  be  my  friend.  I  shall  make  of  the 
cloth  a  robe  of  honour  in  memory  of  thy 
faithfulness." 

The  upright  young  man  rose  step  by  step 
till  he  became  an  admiral,  and  he  fought  the 
battles  of  his  country  as  nobly  as  he  sold  his 
master's  cloth.  The  name  of  Michael  Ruyter 
is  still  honoured  in  his  native  land.     And  the 
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chief  reason  why  his  countrymen  love  him  so 
much  is  just  this— that  in  the  very  face  of 
death  he  dared  to  do  what  was  right. 

— Selected. 


DEEDS   OF   KINDNESS 

Suppose  the  httle  Cowshp 

Should  hang  its  golden  cup 
And  say,  "  I'm  such  a  tiny  flower 

I'd  better  not  grow  up  !  " 
How  many  a  weary  traveller 

Would  miss  its  fragrant  smell, 
How  many  a  little  child  would  grieve 

To  lose  it  from  the  dell  I 

Supposing  the  glistening  Dew-drop 

Upon  the  grass  should  say, 
"  What  can  a  little  dew-drop  do  ? 

I'd  better  roll  away  !  " 
The  blade  on  which  it  rested, 

Before  the  day  was  done. 
Without  a  drop  to  moisten  it, 

Would  wither  in  the  sun. 

Suppose  the  little  breezes. 

Upon  a  summer's  day, 
Should  think  themselves  too  small  to  cool 

The  traveller  on  his  way; 
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Who  would  not  miss  the  smallest 

And  softest  ones  that  blow, 
And  think  they  made  a  great  mistake 

If  they  were  acting  so  ? 

How  many  deeds  of  kindness 

A  little  child  can  do, 
Although  it  has  but  little  strength 

And  little  wisdom  too  ! 
It  wants  a  loving  spirit 

Much  more  than  strength,  to  prove 
Plow  many  things  a  child  may  do 

For  others  by  its  love. 

— Epes  Sargent. 


A  PRIME  MINISTER'S   JOKE 

An  amusing  story  is  told  of  the  early  days 
of  Queen  Victoria's  reign.  When  Prince  Albert 
came  over  to  England  to  woo  the  young  Queen, 
great  interest  was  naturally  taken  in  the  young 
couple.  Crowds  of  people  came  to  Windsor  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Queen  and  the  Prince 
as  they  walked  to  and  fro  upon  the  terrace  of 
the  castle.  A  burly  Yorkshireman,  who  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  get  a  good  view  of  the 
Queen  at  any  cost,  one  day  presented  himself 
at  the  gates  by  which  the  spectators  were 
usually  admitted.     A  man  was  just  in  the  act 
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of  crossing  the  courtyard,  and  by  the  appear- 
ance of  his  clothing  the  countryman  at  once 
took  him  for  a  footman. 

"  I  say,"  he  shouted  to  attract  the  man's 
attention,  "  I  have  come  all  the  way  from 
Yorkshire  to  get  a  look  at  the  Queen.  Can't 
you  liet  me  through  the  gates  before  the  rest 
of  the  people,  John,  Thomas,  or  whatever  your 
name  is  ?  " 

The  footman  looked  doubtful.  "  It  might 
lose  me  my  place,  sir,  you  see,"  he  replied. 

"  Nonsense,  the  Queen  would  never  send  you 
about  your  business  for  a  thing  like  that.  If 
she  blames  you,  tell  her  she  hasn't  a  more 
loyal  subject  in  all  Yorkshire  than  I  am. 
Come  !     Do  let  me  in." 

"  Well,  I'll  risk  it,"  said  the  footman,  open- 
ing the  gate. 

The  Yorkshireman  rushed  through,  and  when 
safe  on  the  other  side,  paused  to  offer  the  oblig- 
ing footman  half-a-crown.  The  man  shook  his 
head  in  a  decided  manner. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  he  said,  "  it  would  be 
more  than  my  place  is  worth  to  take  a  fee.  I 
thank  you  kindly  all  the  same,  sir," 

"  Nonsense  ;  take  it,  man,  nobody  will  ever 
know." 

"  I'd  rather  not,  sir,  thank  you." 

Thanks  to  the  footman,  the  Yorkshireman 
was  able  to  secure  a  front  place,  and  when  the 
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Queen  and  the  Prince  made  their  appearance, 
he  had  a  splendid  view  of  them.  To  his  great 
surprise,  Her  Majesty  was  also  accompanied 
by  the  kind-hearted  footman,  and  was  chatting 
in  a  most  friendly  manner  with  him. 

"  Well,  I  never  !  "  he  cried,  "  if  that  isn't 
my  footman  talking  and  laughing  with  the 
Queen.     This  is  a  funny  go  and  no  mistake." 

"  What  footman  ?  "  asked  a  gentleman 
standing  near. 

"  The  one  that  let  me  through  the  gate  ; 
don't  you  see  him  in  the  blue  coat  and  red 
collar  ?  " 

The  gentleman  burst  out  laughing,  much  to 
the  Yorkshireman's  annoyance.  "  Oh  !  I  see 
whom  you  mean  now.  That  is  the  Windsor 
uniform,  and  your  friend  the  footman  is  Lord 
Melbourne,  Prime  Minister  of  England." 

— H.  E.  Norton. 


THE  MINSTREL'S  SONG 

Once  in  the  olden  time  a  king  called  his 
heralds  together  to  hear  his  bidding.  And  all 
the  swift  runners  gathered  before  the  king, 
each  with  a  trumpet  in  his  hand.  And  the 
king  sent  them  forth  into  every  part  of  the 
kingdom  to  sound  their  trumpets  and  to  call 
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aloud  :  "  Hear,  O  ye  minstrels  !  Our  gracious 
king  bids  ye  come  to  his  court  and  play  before 
the   queen." 

The  minstrels  were  men  who  went  about 
from  castle  to  castle  and  from  palace  to  cottage, 
singing  beautiful  songs  and  playing  on  harps. 
Wherever  they  roamed  they  were  always  sure 
of  a  welcome.  They  sang  of  the  brave  deeds 
that  the  knights  had  done,  and  of  wars  and 
battles.  They  sang  of  the  mighty  hunters 
that  hunted  in  the  great  forests.  They  sang 
of  fairies  and  goblins,  of  giants  and  elves. 
And  because  there  were  no  story  books  in 
those  days,  everybody,  from  1  ttle  children 
to  the  King,  was  glad  to  see  them  come 

When  the  minstrels,  heard  the  king's  message, 
they  made  haste  to  the  palace  ;  and  it  so 
happened  that  three  of  them  met  on  the  way 
and  decided  to  travel  together. 

One  of  these  minstrels  was  a  young  man 
named  Harmonious ;  and  while  the  others 
talked  of  the  songs  that  they  would  sing,  he 
gathered  the  wild  flowers  that  grew  by  the 
roadside. 

"  I  can  sing  of  drums  and  battles,"  said 
the  oldest  minstrel,  whose  hair  was  white, 
and  whose  step  was  slow. 

"  I  can  sing  of  ladies  and  their  fair  faces," 
said  the  youngest  minstrel.  But  Harmonious 
whispered^    "Listen!     listen!" 
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"  Oh  !  we  hear  nothing  but  the  wind  in  the 
tree- tops,"  said  the  others.  "  We  have  not 
time  to  stop  and  hsten." 

Then  they  hurried  on  and  left  Harmonious  ; 
and  he  stood  under  the  trees  and  Hstened,  for 
he  heard  the  wind  singing  of  its  travels  through 
the  wide  world.  It  was  telling  how  it  raced 
over  the  blue  sea,  tossing  the  waves  and 
rocking  the  white  ships.  It  sang  of  the  hill 
where  the  trees  made  harps  of  their  branches, 
and  of  the  valleys  where  all  the  flowers  danced 
gayly  to  its  music.  And  this  was  the  chorus 
of  the  song  : 

Nobody  follows  me  where  I  go, 
Over  the  mountains  or  valley  below  ; 
Nobody  sees  where  the  wild  winds  blow  ; 
Only  the  Father  in  Heaven  can  know. 

Harmonious  listened  until  he  knew  the  whole 
song.  Then  he  ran  on,  and  soon  reached  his 
friends,  who  were  still  talking  of  the  grand 
sights  that  they  were  to  see.  "  We  shall  behold 
the  king,  and  we  shall  speak  to  him,"  said  the 
oldest  minstrel.  "  And  we  shall  see  his  golden 
crown  and  the  queen's  jewels,"  added  the 
youngest. 

Now  their  path  led  them  through  the  wood, 
and  as  they  talked.  Harmonious  said  :  "  Hush  ! 
listen  !  "  But  the  others  answered  :  "  Oh  \ 
thpt  is  only  the  sound  of  the  brook,  trickling 
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over  the   stones.     Let   us   make   haste   to  the 

king's    court." 

But   Harmonious   stayed   to    hear   the    song 

that    the    brook    was    singing,    of    journeying 

through    mosses    and    ferns    and    shady    ways. 

and    of   tumbhng    over    the    rocks    in    shining 

waterfalls,  on 
its  way  to  the 
sea : 

Rippling  and 
bubbling 
through  shade 
and  sun 

On  to  the  beau- 
tiful  sea  I 
run  ; 

Singing  forever, 
though  none 
be  near  ; 

For  God  in 
Heaven  can 
always  hear. 

Thus  sang 
the  1  i  1 1  le 
brook.  Har- 
monious lis- 
tened until  he  knew  every  word  of  the  song, 
and  then  he  hurried  on. 

When  he  reached  the  others,  he  found  them 
still  talking  of  the  king  and  the  queen,  so  he 
could   not  tell  them   of  the   brook.     As  they 
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talked,  he  heard  something  again  that  was 
wonderfully  sweet,  and  he  cried  :  "  Listen  ! 
hsten  !  " 

"  Oh  !  that  is  only  a  bird,"  the  others 
replied.  "  Let  us  make  haste  to  the  king's 
court." 

But  Harmonious  would  not  go,  for  the  bird 
sang  so  joyfully  that  Harmonious  laughed 
aloud  when  he  heard  the  song.  It  was  singing 
a  song  of  green  trees  ;  and  in  every  tree  there 
was  a  nest,  and  in  every  nest  there  were 
eggs: 

Merrily,  merrily  listen  to  me 
Flitting  and  flying  from  tree  to  tree ; 
Nothing  fear  I,  by  land  or  sea  ; 
For  God  in  Heaven  is  watching  me. 

"  Thank  you,  little  bird,"  said  Harmonious  ; 
"  you  have  taught  me  a  song."  And  he  made 
haste  to  join  his  comrades. 

When  they  had  come  into  the  palace,  they 
received  a  hearty  welcome,  and  were  feasted 
in  the  great  hall  before  they  came  into  the 
throne  room.  The  king  and  queen  sat  on 
their  thrones  side  by  side.  The  king  thought 
of  the  queen  and  the  minstrels  ;  but  the  queen 
thought  of  her  old  home  in  a  far-off  country, 
and  of  the  butterflies  she  had  chased  when 
she  was  a  little  child. 

One  by  one  the  minstrels  played  before  them. 
The  oldest  minstrelsang  of  battles  and  drums, 
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and  the  soldiers  of  the  kinjor  shouted  with  joy. 
The  youngest  minstrel  sang  ot  ladies  and  their 
fair  faces,  and  all  the  ladies  of  the  court  clapped 
their  hands. 

Then  came  Harmonious.  And  when  he 
touched  his  harp  and  sang,  the  song  sounded 
like  the  wind  blowing,  the  sea  i oaring,  and 
the  trees  creaking.  Then  it  grew  very  soft, 
and  sounded  like  a  trickling  brook,  dripping 
on  stones  and  running  over  httle  pebbles. 
And  while  the  king  and  queen  and  all  the 
court  listened  in  surprise,  Harmonious's  song 
grew  sweeter,  sweeter,  sweeter.  It  was  as 
if  you  heard  all  the  birds  in  spring.  And  then 
the  song  was  ended. 

The  queen  clapped  her  hands,  and  the  ladies 
waved  their  handkerchiefs,  and  the  king  came 
down  from  his  throne  to  ask  Harmonious  if 
he  came  from  fairy-land  with  such  a  wonderful 
song.     But   Harmonious    answered  : 

Three  singers  sang  along  our  way, 

And  I  learned  the  song  from  them  to-day. 

Now  all  the  minstrels  looked  up  in  surprise 
when  they  heard  these  words  from  Harmonious  ; 
and  the  oldest  minstrel  said  to  the  king : 
"  Harmonious  is  surely  mad  !  We  met  no 
singers  on  our  way  to-day."  But  the  queen 
'^aid  :    "  That  is  an  old,  old  song.     I  heard  it 
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when  I  was  a  little  child,  and  I  can  name  the 
singers  three."     And   so   she   did.     Can   you  ? 

— Maud  Lindsay. 

From  ''Mother  Storien,"  hy permission  of 
Milton  Bradley  Company. 


MY    KINGDOM 

A  little  kingdom  I  possess, 

Where  thoughts  and  feelings  dwell. 
And  very  hard  I  find  the  task 

Of  governing  it  well ; 
For  passion  tempts  and  troubles  me, 

A  wayward  will  misleads, 
And  selfishness  its  shadow  casts 

On  all  my  words  and  deeds. 

How  can  I  learn  to  rule  myself. 

To  be  the  child  I  should, 
Honest  and  brave,  nor  ever  tire 

Of  trying  to  be  good  ? 
How  can  I  keep  a  sunny  soul 

To  shine  along  life's  way  ? 
How  can  I  tune  my  little  heart 

To  sweetly  sing  all  day  ? 

Dear  Father,  help  me  with  the  love 
That  casteth   out  my  fear, 

Teach  me  to  lean  on  Thee,  and  feel 
That  Thou  art  very  near, 

F 
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That  no  temptation  is  unseen, 
No  childish  grief  too  small, 

Since  Thou,  with  patience  infinite, 
Doth  soothe  and  comfort  all. 

I  do  not  ask  for  any  crown 

But  that  which  all  may  win, 
Nor  seek  to  conquer  any  world, 

Except  the  one  within. 
Be  Thou  my  guide  until  I  find, 

Led  by  a  tender  hand, 
Thy  happy  kingdom  in  myself. 

And  dare  to  take  command. 

— Louisa  M.  Alcott. 


THE    LITTLE    GLEANER 

Once  there  was  a  little  boy  who  went  out 
to  glean  in  a  wheat-field.  The  harvest  was 
over,  but  the  harvesters  had  left  here  and 
there  stray  bunches  of  grain,  and  as  the  little 
boy's  mother  was  poor,  he  was  glad  to  gather 
them  up.  He  walked  about  for  a  long  time, 
but  his  sheaf  was  still  quite  small,  and  as  the 
sun  was  going  down,  he  saw  that  he  must 
go  home.  "Oh,"  he  said,  aloud,  "how  much 
work  it  is  to  get  so  little  ;  if  only  every  grain 
of  wheat  were  a  grain  of  gold !  " 
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As  the  little  boy  spoke,  a  grain  of  wheat  fell 
from  its  stalk,  rolled  along  the  ground,  split 
open,  and  let  out  a  charming  little  lady.  Her 
gown  was  a  red  poppy  flower ;  she  wore  the 
petals  of  a  daisy  around  her  neck  ;  and  on 
her  head  was  a  violet.  She  was  the  prettiest 
little  fairy  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of.  "I  am 
the  fairy  of  the  wheat,"  she  said  to  the  little 
boy,  in  a  silvery  voice.  "  I  have  seen  you  at 
work,  and  I  would  like  to  do  you  a  favour. 
The  wish  you  have  spoken  of  shall  be  given  to 
you,  if  only  you  are  a  good  boy  till  bedtime. 
Remember,  not  one  bad  action  or  one  evil 
thought !  " 

The  fairy  then  vanished,  and  the  little  boy 
was  so  surprised  that  he  could  not  find  words 
in  which  to  thank  her.  Could  it  be  true  ? 
Every  grain  a  grain  of  gold  !  Well,  it  was 
worth  trying  for.  So  he  gathered  as  large  a 
pile  as  he  could  carry,  and,  it  being  already 
late,  he  walked  as  fast  as  he  could  towards 
home. 

As  he  came  near  the  village,  he  met  a  little 
girl  in  charge  of  a  flock  of  sheep.  She  was 
having  a  great  deal  of  trouble  about  keeping 
them  together.  She  ran  hither  and  thither, 
but  some  were  constantly  straying,  and  one 
wee  lamb  was  so  feeble  that  she  had  to  carry 
it  in  her  arms.  "  How  she  does  dawdle  !  '' 
said  the  little  boy,  as  he  hurried  by.     "  They'll 

P  2 
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send  some  one  to  help  her,  I  suppose,  when  they 
find  she  doesn't  get  home.  At  any  rate,  I  have 
no  time  to  stop."  And  so  saying,  he  went 
quickly  on. 

When  he  reached  home,  he  put  the  sheaf 
of  wheat  carefully  down,  that  he  might  not 
lose  any  of  the  golden  grains.  But  his  care 
was  useless  ;  the  wheat  was  wheat,  and  not  a 
grain  was  gold.  "  The  fairy  did  not  tell  the 
truth,"  said  the  little  boy,  and  he  went  to  bed 
in  a  very  ill  humour. 

The  next  day  the  little  boy  went  again  to 
the  wheat-field.  As  soon  as  he  was  fairly  at 
work,  he  heard  a  rustling  sound,  and,  turning, 
saw  the  fairy,  more  bright  and  winsome  than 
ever.  "  Oh,  fairy,"  he  cried,  "  you  do  not 
speak  the  truth  ;  my  wheat  was  wheat,  and  not 
gold."  The  little  lady  looked  at  him  with  sad 
eyes  and  said  gravely :  "  Do  you  remember 
about  the  little  girl  you  saw  on  the  way  home, 
trying  to  drive  the  sheep  ?  It  would  have 
been  so  easy  for  you  to  have  given  her  a  little 
help."  The  boy  blushed  and  hung  his  head. 
It  was  true.  He  had  behaved  very  selfishly 
towards  the  young  shepherdess. 

"  I  shall  give  you  another  chance,"  said  the 
fairy ;  "  but  remember,  the  conditions  are 
the  same  as  before."  And  so  saying,  she 
vanished.  The  little  boy  went  bravely  to 
work>  and  at  sunset  he  took  up  his  sheaf  of 
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wheat  and  started  homewards.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  had  plenty  of  time,  and  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  help  any  one  who  came  in  his  way, 
but  no  one  was  on  the  road.  There  was  no 
trace  of  life,  except  for  a  little  bird  singing 
on  the  hedge  close  by.  The  boy  listened  a 
moment,  and  then  picked  up  a  stone  and  threw 
it  over  towards  the  hedge.  The  bird  was  not 
hit,  but  it  was  greatly  frightened,  and  it  flew 
away  with  cries  of  terror. 

The  little  boy  went  on  his  way,  and  in  due 
time  reached  home.  Once  more  he  put  down 
his  bundle  of  wheat  with  the  utmost  care,  but 
it  was  useless.  No  sign  of  gold  ;  only  wheat 
came  out  of  the  stalks  as  he  rubbed  them  in  his 
hands.  He  lost  courage,  and  the  next  day  he 
went  back  to  the  field  with  a  heavy  heart. 
What  had  he  done  to  displease  the  fairy  ? 
Perhaps  she  was  only  making  fun  of  him. 

Again  the  fairy  came.  She  looked  at  him 
with  sorrowful  eyes.  "  A  bird  was  singing 
on  the  hedge,"  she  said.  "  His  nest  of  little 
ones  was  close  by,  and  he  was  happy  ;  but  you 
threw  a  stone  at  him  and  frightened  him  away. 
Grains  of  gold  cannot  be  earned  in  that  way. 
Try  again  ;   perhaps  to-day  you  will  do  better." 

So  the  little  boy  set  to  work  once  more.  He 
worked  hard,  but  after  a  while  he  lay  down  in 
the  shadow  of  a  tree  to  rest.  He  had  not  been 
there  long  when  he  felt  little  pricks  on  his  legs. 
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He  sprang  up  and  found  that  he  had  been  lying 
on  an  ant-hill.  The  ants  had  not  been  able 
to  get  to  their  nest  and  had  taken  means  to 
push  the  little  boy  away.  "  Stupid  creatures," 
shouted  the  little  boy,  and  he  ground  his  heel 
into  the  ant-hill.  Then  he  took  up  his  bunch 
of  grain  and  went  home.  For  the  third  time 
his  hopes  were  vain.  The  wheat  was  wheat, 
and  there  was  no  gold. 

The  next  day  he  went  again  to  the  field. 
This  time  the  fairy  did  not  come.  He  thought 
over  what  had  happened  the  day  before. 
"  Ah,  I  see,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  it  was  because 
I  had  crushed  the  ant-hill.  Well,  my  wheat 
will  never  be  gold,  but  I  must  try  to  be  good 
just  the  same."  And  he  went  on  with  his 
gleaning,  saying  to  himself :  "  If  my  wheat  is 
not  to  be  gold,  I  must  at  least  get  wheat  so 
that  my  mother  can  have  bread  this  winter." 

When  at  length  he  left  the  field,  the  first 
stars  were  peeping  out  of  the  sky  and  his 
bundle  was  heavier  than  usual.  After  a  while 
he  overtook  an  old  woman,  who  was  on  the 
way  to  the  village.  She,  too,  had  been  glean- 
ng,  and  bore  upon  her  shoulders  a  heap  of 
grain  that  bent  her  feeble  back  nearly  double. 
"  Mother,"  said  the  little  boy,  "  your  bundle 
is  too  heavy  for  you.  Let  me  take  it  on  one 
shoulder  and  put  mine  on  the  other.  In  that 
way  we  shall  both  get  on  faster."     "  Heaven 
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bless  thee,  dear  lad,"  said  the  old  woman; 
"  I  am  so  tired  I  can  hardly  stand.  'Tis  well 
that  I  have  not  far  to  go — only  to  the  little 
hut  yonder." 

She  gave  the  boy  her  bundle,  and  they 
plodded  along  together.  Soon  her  humble 
home  was  reached,  and  he  went  on,  followed 
by  a  shower  of  thanks. 

When  he  reached  home,  he  found  that  his 
mother  had  been  threshing  out  the  grain  he 
had  already  collected.  She  showed  him  a  big 
bag  full  and  said :  "  What  you  have  there  will 
surely  be  enough.  You  have  never  brought 
home  so  much  before."  Saying  this,  she  helped 
him  to  put  his  burden  down,  and  pointed  to 
the  fireplace,  where  his  supper  was  smoking 
on  the  hearth.  All  at  once  she  cried  out 
with  surprise,  and  let  fall  a  handful  of  grain, 
which  trickled  on  the  floor  with  a  ringing 
sound. 

"  My  son,"  she  called,  "  this  is  not  wheat. 
It  is  heavy,  and  cold,  and  yellow."  "  Mother, 
mother,  can  it  be  true  ?  "  the  little  boy  cried. 
He  fell  upon  his  knees  and  seized  a  head  of 
wheat.  The  grain  fell  into  his  hands,  heavy 
and  cold — his  wheat  had  at  last  turned  into 
gold. 

"  Oh,  the  good  fairy  !  "  cried  the  little  boy. 
"  I  had  forgotten  all  about  her  promise,  and 
I  did  not  think  she  would  ever  do  anything 
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for  me  after  I  had  been  such  a  bad  boy.  Thank 
you,  fairy,  thank  you."  "  It  is  well,"  a  silvery 
voice  called  from  without  the  half-open  door  ; 
"  I  cannot  repeat  the  gift,  but  be  good  just  the 
same,  and  do  not  forget  to  visit  the  old  woman 
you  helped  to-night." 

The  little  boy  slept  soundly,  and  next 
morning  he  was  early  at  the  old  woman's  hut. 
She  was  already  up  and  was  counting  her  trea- 
sure with  a  trembling  hand.  "  No  more  need 
to  work,"  she  was  saying ;  "  I  have  enough 
here  to  support  me  all  my  days.  The  thought- 
ful kindness  of  a  little  child  has  changed  all 
my  wheat  to  gold." 

— Maude  Elizabeth  Paterson. 


IRIS 

The   Sun-king   has   thrown   out   the    rainbow 
bridge. 
And  Iris  is  coming  down. 
All  decked  in  glistening  gems  of  rain 

And  robed  in  a  royal  gown  ; 
In  trailing  robes  of  silvery  mist. 
She  comes  in  her  golden  crown. 

Her  namesakes  down  by  the  water's  edge, 
Stand  clad  in  their  cloaks  of  blue. 
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The  stately  flags  that  the  children  know  — 

Like  soldiers  tried  and  true  ; 
With  swords  unsheathed  and  pointing  up, 

Through  the  shining  mist  and  dew. 

She  sees  that  her  precious  pot  of  gold, 

Safe  under  the  rainbow  lies, 
She  gives  to  the  kindly  smiling  earth, 

Her  jewels  fresh  from  the  skies, 
A.nd  showering  smiles  on  flowers  and  trees, 

Back  over  the  bridge  she-  flies. 

— Carrie  Shaw  Rice. 


SISTER  DORA 


The  central  part  of  England  is  a  great  coal 
and  iron  district,  where  many  people  live  by 
working  in  the  mines.  The  digging  for  coal 
and  iron  is  often  a  dangerous  process,  and  mine 
accidents,  as  well  as  burns  and  cuts,  are  of 
everyday  occurrence  in  this  district. 

In  Walsall,  one  of  these  mining  towns,  such 
accidents  were  very  frequent ;  and  for  many 
years  the  poor  miners  had  to  get  along  as  best 
they  could,  with  but  little  attention  from  the 
few  doctors  of  the  town.  Moreover,  because 
the  parts  of  the  town  where  the  miners  lived 
were   so  thickly   populated,    and   because  the 
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people  did  not  understand  the  simple  laws  of 
health  and  cleanliness,  diseases  would  fre- 
quently sweep  through  the  place,  killing  great 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants. 

At  last,  however,  a  hospital  was  built,  and 
there  came  to  take  charge  of  it  a  woman  who 
was  known  as  "  Sister  Dora."  She  came  so 
quietly,  stepping  into  her  new  place  so  natur- 
ally, that  at  first  people  scarcely  knew  what 
had  happened.  But  before  long  many  began 
to  realise  that  Sister  Dora  had  come,  and  that 
therefore  their  whole  little  world  was  brighter. 
Then  they  made  up  their  minds  that,  if  they 
could  help  it,  they  would  never  let  her  go.  It 
was  a  long  time,  though,  before  the  people 
understood  that  her  quiet  coming  was  to 
make  the  town  of  Walsall  famous  for  something 
besides  its  coal  and  iron  mines — and  that  was 
the  unselfish,  helpful  life  of  one  of  "  Nature's 
noble  women." 

Let  us  see  what  there  was  about  this  woman 
that  makes  people  travel  far  just  to  see  her 
white  statue  rising  up  in  the  centre  of  the  smoke- 
begrimed,  factory  town  of  Walsall. 

When  she  was  still  a  little  girl,  she  was  known 
by  the  pretty  name  of  Dorothy  Windlow  Patti- 
son  ;  but  her  father  nicknamed  her  "  Sunshine." 
Never  was  there  a  better  name  for  any  one  ; 
for  she  came  cheerily  and  brightly,  as  the  sun- 
shine comes,  and  wherever  she  went,  beautiful 
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thoughts  and  deeds  sprang  up  in  people's 
minds,  as  the  flowers  spring  up  in  the  meadows. 

One  day  she  happened  to  read  about  Florence 
Nightingale's  work  among  the  soldiers.  She 
was  much  excited  over  what  she  read,  and 
wanted  to  imitate  Florence  Nightingale's  ex- 
ample by  going  at  once  to  nurse  the  wounded. 
But  she  was,  at  the  time,  too  young  and  ignor- 
ant, and  in  the  end,  she  found  her  work  nearer 
•^ome,  in  the  little,  smoky  mining  town. 

She  was  appointed  head  nurse  of  the  new 
hospital ;  but  she  became,  in  reality,  head  com- 
forter and  adviser  of  all  the  poor  people  in 
Walsall.  When  they  were  afflicted  by  terrible 
diseases  that  made  all  other  people  avoid  them, 
she  invited  them  into  the  clean,  comfortable 
hospital,  and  took  care  of  them  night  and  day. 
When  they  were  too  ill  to  come  to  the  hospital, 
she  managed,  by  taking  less  rest  herself,  to 
find  time  to  nurse  them  in  their  own  homes. 

Soon  they  all  loved  and  trusted  her,  and 
came  to  her  in  trouble,  as  well  as  in  sick- 
ness. She  was  never  too  tired  to  see  them, 
though  many  weeks  passed  during  which  she 
slept  very  little,  and  took  very  little  time  for 
eating.  For  every  one  she  had  a  smile,  a 
cheerful  story,  or  a  pleasant  joke ;  and 
she  could  make  her  patients  in  the  hospital 
laugh  till  they  forgot  their  pain. 

When  she  went  out  on  the  streets,  the  little 
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children  ran  after  her,  just  to  touch  her  hand 
or  see  her  smile  at  them.  Even  when  she 
passed  through  the  worst  quarters  of  the  little 
town,  where  many  wicked,  rude  people  lived, 
no  one  troubled  her ;  but  all,  with  one  accord, 
made  room  for  their  Sister.  For  there  was  no 
one,  old  or  young,  who  did  not  know  that  Sister 
Dora  was  the  sunshine  of  the  town.  Even  the 
little  children  could  tell  it  by  just  looking  upi 
into  her  pretty,  smiling  face. 

So  skilful  did  Sister  Dora  become  in  treating 
accidents  that  happened  in  the  mines,  that  the 
doctors  soon  felt  that  she  was  as  capable  as 
they  themselves  were. 

She  seemed  to  know  just  how  best  to  handle 
a  wound  or  a  burn.  On  one  occasion,  when, 
the  doctors  had  ordered  an  injured  man's  right 
arm  to  be  cut  off,  she,  at  her  own  risk,  refused 
to  have  it  done,  because  she  knew  that  without 
his  arm  the  patient  would  be  helpless  and  could 
not  earn  his  living.  The  doctors  were  annoyed, 
and  feared  that  the  man  would  die.  But 
Sister  Dora  said  she  knew  she  could  pull  him 
through  ;  and  so  careiully  and  skilfully  did  she 
treat  the  poor  fellow,  that  he  and  his  arm  did 
both  become  well  and  strong.  From  that  time 
on  the  man  was  known  by  the  nickname  of 
"  Sister's  Arm." 

Long  afterwards,  when  Sister  Dora  herself 
■^^as  ill,  this  man  came  every  day  to  the  door 
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of  the  Hospital,  gave  a  good,  strong  pull  at  the 
bell,  and  then,  after  asking  how  the  invalid 
was  feeling,  said  :  "  Tell  Sister  Dora  that  was 
her  arm  that  rang  the  bell." 

But  it  would  take  this  whole  book  to  tell  of 
all  the  beautiful  things  Sister  Dora  did  for  her 
people.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  think  that  they 
appreciated  the  greatness  of  her  work,  and  in 
many  loving  ways  showed  their  affection  for 
her  while  she  was  still  among  them. 

When  they  no  longer  had  her  with  them, 
they  loved  and  honoured  her  memory  ;  and  it 
was  to  please  the  miners  and  the  poor  people 
of  the  place  that  the  marble  statue  of  Sister 
Dora  was  erected  in  Walsall.  There  it  stands, 
white  and  beautiful,  in  the  centre  of  that  smoke- 
begrimed  town,  looking  up  into  the  sunshine, 
just  as  Sister  Dora  herself  seemed  always  to  be 
looking  up  above  the  misery  and  suffering 
around  her,  and  lifting  others  up,  too,  into  the 
sunshine  of  her  unselfish  life. 

— Grace  H.  Kupfer. 

From  ''^  Lives  and  Stories  Worth  Bememberind,"  by 
kind  permission  of  the  Americdn  Book  Company. 


Give  truth,  and  your  gifts  will  be  paid  in  kind, 

And  honour  will  honour  meet ; 
And  a  smile  that  is  sweet  will  surely  find 

A  smile  that  is  just  as  sweet. 
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UNSPOKEN    SYMPATHY 

He  was  a  big,  burly,  good-natured  con- 
ductor on  a  country  railroad,  and  he  had 
watched  them  with  much  interest  as  they 
entered  the  train.  There  were  two  handsome, 
round-faced,  rosy-cheeked  boys,  and  three 
sunny-haired,  pretty  little  girls  of  various 
sizes  and  ages.  A  grave,  kind-looking  gentle- 
man, evidently  their  guardian,  got  in  with 
them ;  and  the  conductor's  attention  was 
soon  caught  by  the  fact  that  the  apparently 
eager  conversation  was  carried  on  by  means 
of  the  deaf-and-dumb  alphabet,  the  gentlemen 
joining  in  so  pleasantly  that  the  conductor 
beamed  on  him  with  approval.  Naturally 
kind-hearted  himself,  it  pleased  him  to  see 
this  trait  in  others.  But  his  honest  eyes 
were  misty  as  he  thought  of  his  own  noisy 
crowd  of  youngsters  at  home,  and  contrasted 
them  with  this  prim  little  company  who 
smiled  and  gesticulated,  but  made  no 
sound. 

It  was  plain  they  were  off  on  a  holiday- jaunt, 
for  they  all  had  satchels,  and  wore  a  festive, 
go- away  air  ;  and  the  conductor,  who  could 
not  help  thinking  about  them,  settled  it  in 
his  mind  that  they  belonged  to  some  asylum, 
and  were  going  with  their  teacher  for  a  vacation 
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trip.  He  nodded  to  them  as  he  passed  through 
the  car ;  they  returned  his  greeting  in  kind, 
being  cheerful  Uttle  souls,  and  he  began  to 
look  forward  with  regret  to  the  time  of 
parting. 

At  length,  at  one  of  the  rural  stations,  the 
gentleman  kissed  the  young  ones  hurriedly 
all  round,  and  left  the  train.  They  leaned 
out  of  the  windows  and  waved  enthusiastic 
farewells  as  the  car  moved  on  ;  then  the  biggest 
"  little  girl  "  took  a  brown-paper  bag  from  her 
satchel  and  distributed  crackers  in  even  shares. 
The  conductor,  in  passing,  smiled  and  nodded 
as  usual,  as  the  little  girl  held  out  the  p^per 
bag  to  him. 

"  Do  have  some,"  she  said. 

He  started  back  in  sheer  amazement. 

"  What !  "  he  exclaimed  ;  "  you  can  talk, 
then — all  of  you?" 

"  Of  course,"  they  cried  in  chorus. 

The  conductor  sank  into  the  seat  across 
the  aisle. 

"  I  thought  you  were  deaf  and  dumb,"  he 
gasped. 

"  Oh,  how  funny  !  "  cried  one  of  the  rosy- 
cheeked  boys.  "  Why  that  was  Uncle  Jack, 
poor  fellow  !  he  was  born  that  way.  We 
wouldn't  talk  while  he  was  with  us  ;  it  might 
hurt  his  feelings,  you  know.  Hello  !  here's 
our  station.     Come  on,  girls  !  "    and  the  five 
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trooped  noisily  out,  and  waved  their  hand- 
kerchiefs from  the  platform  as  the  train 
moved  on. 

— B.  Moses. 

By  kind  psrmission  of  the  Century  Company. 


TPIE    UNSEEN    PLAYMATE 

When    children    are    playing     alone     on     the 

green, 
In  comes  the  playmate  that  never  was  seen. 
When    children    are    happy   and    lonely   and 

good, 
The  Friend  of  the  Children  comes  out  of  the 

wood. 


Nobody  heard  him,  and  nobody  saw  ; 

His  is  a  picture  you  never  could  draw  ; 

But   he's    sure   to   be   present,    abroad    or   at 

home, 
When  children  are  happy  and  playing  alone. 

He  lies  in  the  laurels,  he  runs  on  the  grass, 
He  sings  when  you  tinkle  the  musical  glass  ; 
Whene'er    you    are    happy    and    cannot    tell 

why. 
The  Friend  of  the  Children  is  sure  to  be  by  ! 

Q 
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'Tis  he,  when  at  night  you  go  off  to  your  bed, 
Bids  you  go  to  your  sleep  and  not  trouble  your 

head  ; 
For  wherever  they're  lying,  in  cupboard  or  shelf, 
'Tis  he  will  take  care  of  your  playthings  himself ! 
— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

By  special  permission. 


THE    BASKET    WOMAN 

At  the  foot  of  a  steep,  slippery,  white  hill 
near  Dunstable  in  Bedfordshire,  there  is  a 
hut  that  looks  so  miserable  that  the  traveller 
is  surprised  to  see  smoke  coming  out  of  the 
chimney,  and  to  find  that  human  beings  live 
there. 

But  it  is  the  home  of  an  old  woman,  and 
with  her  live  a  little  boy  and  girl,  the  children 
of  a  beggar,  who  died  and  left  them  homeless 
and  friendless,  so  that  they  were  very  grateful 
when  the  old  woman  took  pity  upon  them, 
and  brought  them  into  her  hut.  She  had 
not  much  to  give,  but  what  she  had  she  gave 
willingly  ;  and  she  worked  very  hard  at  her 
knitting  and  her  spinning  wheel  to  support 
the  poor  children  and  herself. 

Another  way  that  she  had  of  earning  money 
was  to  follow  carriages  as  they  went  up  the 
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steep  hill,  and  when  the  horses  stopped  to  rest, 
she  would  come  up  and  put  stones  under  the 
hind  wheels,  so  that  the  carriage  would  not 
roll  back. 

The  little  boy  and  girl,  whose  names  were 
Paul  and  Anne,  liked  very  much  to  stand 
beside  the  kind  old  woman's  spinning  wheel, 
and  talk  to  her.  In  this  way  they  learned 
some  good  lessons,  which  she  hoped  they 
would  never  forget.  She  taught  them  to 
hate  idleness  and  to  wish  to  be  useful,  to  tell 
the  truth,  and  to  be  honest  in  the  very  smallest 
things. 

One  evening  Paul  said  to  her :  "  Grand- 
mother " — for  they  so  called  her — "  how  often 
you  have  to  get  up  from  your  wheel,  and  follow 
the  carriages  up  that  steep  hill,  to  put  stones 
under  the  wheels  !  The  people  in  the  carriages 
give  you  a  penny  or  a  halfpenny  then,  don't 
they  ?  " 

"  Yes    child,"  said  the  old  woman. 

"  But  it  is  very  hard  work  for  you,  and  it 
hinders  your  spinning.  Now  if  we  could  only 
do  it  for  you,  we  could  bring  you  home  all  the 
pence  we  get.  Do  try  us,  grandmother ;  try 
us  to-morrow." 

"  Well,  I  will  try  you,"  said  the  old  woman  ; 
"  but  first  of  all  I  must  go  with  you  for  a  few 
times,  for  fear  you  should  be  hurt  by  the 
wheels."    So  the  next  day  the  little  bay  and  girl 

Q.  2 
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went  with  the  old  woman,  and  she  showed  the 
boy  how  to  place  the  stones. 

"  This  is  called  scotching  the  wheels,"  she 
said  ;  and  she  gave  Paul's  hat  to  Anne  to 
hold  up  to  the  ladies.  After  a  time  she  went 
indoors  to  her  spinning  and  the  children 
stayed  on  the  hill.  A  great  many  carriages 
passed,  and  Paul's  hat  was  quite  heavy  with 
pence   and   halfpence. 

The  old  woman  was  pleased  when  they 
came  in,  and  said  her  spinning  had  got  on 
nicely.  "  But,  Paul,  what  has  happened  to 
your  hand  ?  " 

"  I  got  a  little  pinch,"  said  Paul,  "  but  it 
does  not  hurt  much.  And,  grandmother,  if 
you  will  give  me  the  handle  of  your  broken 
crutch,  and  that  block  of  wood  in  the  corner, 
which  is  of  no  use,  I  shall  never  be  hurt  again." 

"  Take  them,  dear,"  said  the  old  woman. 

Paul  went  to  work  and  fastened  one  end 
of  the  pole  into  the  block  of  wood,  so  that  he 
made  a  thing  shaped  like  a  broom. 

"  Look,  grandmother/'  he  said,  "  I  shall 
call  this  thing  my  scotcher.  I  shall  always 
scotch  the  wheels  with  it,  and  then  my  hands 
will  be  safe  at  the  end  of  this  long  handle. 
And  Anne  need  never  have  the  trouble  of  carry- 
ing up  stones  for  me.  I  wish  it  were  morning, 
and  that  a  carriage  would  come  for  me  to  try 
my  scotcher  upon." 
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"  And  I  hope,"  said  little  Anne,  "  that  as  many 
will  come  to-morrow,  and  that  we  shall  get 
plenty  of  halfpence  for  you,  grandmother." 

"  I  hope  you  will,"   said  the   old  woman ; 


"  I  mean  for  you  to  have  all  the  pence  that 
you  get  to-morrow  for  yourselves,  so  that 
you  can  buy  gingerbread  or  ripe  plums,  and 
have  a  treat  for  once." 
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"  We'll  bring  her  home  some  gingerbread, 
won't  we,  brother  ?  "  whispered  little  Anne. 

Paul  and  Anne  got  up  at  five  the  next 
morning  to  be  ready  for  carriages,  but  they 
had  to  wait  some  time.  At  last  one  came, 
and  when  it  was  half-way  up  the  hill,  the 
driver  called  to  Paul  to  scotch  the  wheels. 
He  put  his  scotcher  behind  them,  and  found 
it  succeeded  perfectly.  Many  carriages  went 
by,  and  Paul  and  Anne  got  many  halfpence. 
When  it  grew  dusk,  Anne  said :  "  Come  home 
now,  Paul ;  I  don't  think  any  more  carriages 
will  come  to-night." 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Paul ;  "  but  you  watch 
for  carriages  for  a  few  minutes,  and  I  shall 
go  and  get  you  some  blackberries  in  this  field. 
Call  me  quickly  if  a  carriage  comes." 

Anne  waited  a  long  time,  as  she  thought, 
but  no  carriage  came  ;  at  last  she  went  to 
her  brother :  "  Oh,  Paul,  I  am  sadly  tired ; 
do  come." 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  said  Paul,  "  here  are  some 
blackberries  for  you  ;    wait  a  little  longer." 

Anne  was  very  obliging,  and  she  ran  back 
to  the  hill.  All  at  once  she  heard  the  sound  of 
a  carriage.  "  Paul  !  Paul !  "  she  cried,  and 
they  saw  four  carriages  coming  by,  one  after 
the  other. 

Anne  was  so  amused  watching  the  scotcher 
at   work,  that  she  forgot  all  about  the  half- 
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pence,  until  a  little  girl  called  out  to  her  from 
the  window  of  one  of  the  carriages  "  Here 
are  some  halfpence  for  you,"  said  the  little 
girl,  and  the  money  was  thrown  to  her  from 
each  carriage  in  turn.     Then  they  drove  away. 

As  soon  as  the  carriages  were  safely  at  the  top 
of  the  hill,  Paul  and  Anne  sat  down  by  the  road- 
side to  count  their  treasure.  The  money  that 
they  had  already  taken  was  hidden  in  a  safe 
hole  by  the  roadside,  but  they  began  by  count- 
ing what  was  in  the  hat. 

"  One,  two,  three,  four  halfpence  !  "  said 
Paul. 

"  But,  oh,  brother,  look  at  this  !  "  said 
Anne ;  "  this  is  not  the  same  as  the  other 
halfpence." 

"  No,  indeed  it  is  not,"  said  Paul ;  "  it  is 
no  halfpenny  ;  it  is  a  guinea,  a  bright  golden 
guinea  !  " 

"  Is  it  ?  "  said  Anne,  who  had  never  seen  a 
guinea  in  her  life  before,  and  did  not  know 
its  value.  "  Will  it  do  as  well  as  a  halfpenny 
to  buy  gingerbread  ?  I'll  run  and  ask  the 
woman  at  the  fruit  stall.     Shall  I  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  said  Paul,  "  you  need  not  ask 
any  woman,  or  anybody  but  me.  I  can  tell 
you  all  about  it  quite  as  well  as  anybody  in 
the  whole  world." 

"  The  whole  world  !  Oh,  Paul,  you  forget  I 
not  so  well  as  grandmother  !  " 
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"  Why,  not  so  well  as  grandmother,  per- 
haps ;  but,  Anne,  I  tell  you  that  you  must  not 
talk  yourself,  but  listen  to  me  quietly,  or  else 
you  will  not  understand  what  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  ;  for  I  can  tell  you  that  I  don't  think 
I  quite  understood  it  myself,  Anne,  the  first 
time  grandmother  told  it  to  me,  though  I  stood 
stock-still  and  listened  with  all  my  might." 

After  this  speech,  Anne  looked  very  grave, 
and  expected  to  hear  something  very  difficult 
to  understand,  so  Paul  told  Anne  that  with  a 
guinea  she  could  buy  two  hundred  and  fifty-two 
times  as  many  plums  as  she  could  get  for  a 
penny. 

"  Why,  Paul,"  said  Anne,  "  you  know  the 
fruit  woman  said  she  would  give  us  a  dozen 
plums  for  a  penny.  Now,  for  this  little  guinea 
would  she  give  us  two  hundred  and  fifty-two 
dozen  ?  " 

"  She  will,  if  she  has  so  many,  and  we  want 
to  buy  so  many,"  said  Paul ;  "  but  I  think 
we  should  not  like  to  have  two  hundred  and 
fifty-two  dozen  plums  ;  we  could  not  eat  so 
many." 

"  We  could  give  some  of  them  to  grand- 
mother," said  Anne. 

"  But  still  there  would  be  too  many  for  her 
and  for  us,"  said  Paul ;  "  and  when  we  had 
eaten  the  plums,  there  would  be  an  end  to 
the  pleasure.     But  now  I  will  tell  you  what 
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I  am  thinking  of,  Anne.  With  this  guinea  we 
might  buy  something  for  grandmother  that 
would  be  very  useful  to  her  ;  something  that 
would  last  a  great  while." 

"  What  sort  of  thing  ?  "  asked  httle  Anne. 

"  Something  that  she  said  she  wanted  very 
much  last  winter  when  she  was  so  ill  with 
rheumatism  ;  something  that  she  said  yester- 
day, when  you  were  making  her  bed,  she 
hoped  she  might  be  able  to  buy  before  next 
winter." 

"  I  know — I  know  what  you  mean,"  cried 
Anne,  "  — a  blanket.  Oh,  yes,  Paul,  that  will 
be  much  better  than  plums  ;  do  let  us  buy  a 
blanket  for  her  ;  how  glad  she  will  be  to  see  it ! 
I  will  make  her  bed  with  the  new  blanket,  and 
then  bring  her  to  look  at  it.  But,  Paul,  how 
shall  we  buy  a  blanket  ?  Where  are  blankets 
to  be  got  ?  " 

"  Leave  that  to  me  ;  I'll  manage  that ;  I 
know  where  blankets  may  be  got." 

"  And  you  will  bring  the  blanket  to  me,  and 
I  will  make  the  bed  very  neatly  ;  that  will  be 
all  right,  all  happy,"  said  Anne,  clapping  her 
hands. 

"  But  stay,  hush  ;  don't  clap  your  hands  so, 
Anne.  It  will  not  be  all  happy,  I  am  afraid," 
said  Paul,  and  he  began  to  look  very  grave  ; 
"  it  will  not  be  all  right,  I  am  afraid.  There 
is  one  thing  that  we  have  neither  of  us  thought 
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of,  but  that  we  ought  to  think  of.  We  cannot 
buy  the  blanket,  I  fear." 

"  Why,  Paul,  why  ?  " 

"  Because  I  do  not  think  this  guinea  is 
honestly  ours,"  answered  Paul. 

"  Why  is  not  the  guinea  honestly  ours  ?  " 
asked  Anne^  "  I  am  sure  it  is,  for  it  was  given 
to  us,  and  grandmother  said  we  were  to  have 
all  that  was  given  us  to-day  for  our  own." 

"  But  who  gave  it  to  you,  Anne  ?  " 

"  Some  of  the  people  in  the  carriages,  Paul. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  little  rosy  girl." 

"  No,"  said  Paul ;  "  for  when  she  called  you 
to  the  carriage  she  said :  '  Here  are  some  half- 
pence for  you.'  If  she  gave  you  the  guinea, 
it  must  have  been  a  mistake." 

"  But  perhaps  some  of  the  other  people  gave 
it  me.  There  was  a  gentleman  reading  in  one 
carriage,  and  a  lady,  who  looked  kindly  at 
me  ;  then  the  gentleman  put  down  his  book 
and  glanced  out  of  the  window.  He  looked  at 
your  scotcher,  and  asked  if  it  was  of  your  own 
making,  and  when  I  said  yes,  and  told  him  I 
was  your  sister,  he  smiled  and  put  his  hand 
in  his  pocket,  and  threw  a  handful  of  halfpence 
into  the  hat.  I  daresay  he  gave  us  the  guinea, 
because  he  liked  your  scotcher  so  much." 

"  Why,"  said  Paul,  "  that  might  be,  but  I 
wish  I  could  be  sure  of  it." 

"  Then,  as  we  are  not  sure,  had  we  not  better 
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go  and  ask  grandmother  what  she  thinks  about 
it  ?  "  said  Anne. 

Paul  thought  this  very  good  advice  ;  he  went 
with  his  sister  directly  to  the  grandmother, 
showed  her  the  guinea,  and  told  her  about  it. 

"  My  dear,  honest  children,"  she  said,  "  I 
am  very  glad  you  did  not  buy  either  the  blanket 
or  the  plums  ;  I  am  sure  it  was  given  by  mis- 
take, and  I  should  like  you  to  go  to  Dunstable 
and  find  out  the  person  who  gave  it  to  you. 
It  is  now  so  late  in  the  evening  that  most 
likely  the  travellers  are  sleeping  there.  You 
must  go  and  try  to  find  the  gentleman  who  was 
reading." 

''  Oh,  I  know  a  good  way  to  find  him  !  " 
cried  Paul.  "  I  am  so  glad  you  taught  me  to 
read,  grandmother,  for  I  read  '  John  Nelson  ' 
on  the  carriage.  That  is  the  innkeeper's  name, 
I  know  ;  and  it  was  a  dark  green  carriage  with 
red  wheels.  Come,  Anne,  let  us  be  off  and 
find  it  before  it  gets  quite  dark." 

The  children  set  off,  and  walked  bravely 
past  the  tempting  stall,  rich  in  gingerbread 
and  ripe  plums ;  but  at  the  blanket  shop  Paul 
could  not  help  saying  :  "  It  is  a  great  pity  the 
guinea  is  not  ours,  but  we  are  doing  what  is 
honest,  and  that  is  a  comfort.  Here  we  are 
at  the  Dun  Cow." 

"  I  see  no  cow,"  said  Anne. 

■'  Look  at  the  picture  over  your  head.     But 
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we    must    stop    now ;     I    want    to    find    that 
carriage." 

There  was  a  great  noise  and  bustle  in  the 
inn  yard ;  horses  were  being  rubbed  down, 
carriages  were  rolled  into  coach  houses,  lug- 
gage was  carried  about. 

"  What  now,  what  business  have  you  here  ?  " 
said  a  waiter,  who  almost  ran  over  Paul. 
"  Walk  off  at  once." 

"  Please  let  me  stay  for  a  few  moments  and 
look  for  a  green  carriage  with  red  wheels,  and 
Mr.  John  Nelson's  name  on  it,"  begged  Paul. 

"  What  should  you  know  about  green  car- 
riages ?  "  said  the  waiter,  and  he  was  just 
going  to  turn  Paul  out  of  the  yard  when  a 
hostler  caught  his  arm.  "  Maybe  the  child 
has  some  business  here,"  he  said 

The  waiter  went  away  to  answer  a  bell,  and 
Paul  told  his  story  to  the  hostler,  who  helped 
him  to  find  the  chaise,  and  the  man  who  had 
driven  it.  This  man  said  that  he  was  just 
going  to  the  gentleman  to  be  paid,  and  would 
take  the  guinea  with  him. 

"  No,"  said  Paul,  "  we  should  like  to  give 
it  back  ourselves  " 

"  They  have  a  right  to  do  that,"  said  the 
hostler,  and  the  driver  went  away,  telling  the 
children  to  wait  in  the  passage.  A  tidy  woman 
was  standing  there  too,  with  two  huge  straw 
baskets  beside  her.     A  man  who  was  pushing 
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his  way  in,  kicked  down  one  of  the  baskets, 
which  was  a  httle  in  the  way,  and  all  the 
things  that  were  in  it — bright  straw  hats, 
boxes,  and  slippers — were  thrown  upon  the 
dirty  ground 

"  Oh,  they  will  all  be  spoiled  !  "  cried  the 
woman.  But  Paul  and  Anne  ran  to  help 
her. 

"  Do  let  us  pick  them  up  for  you,"  they 
said.  When  the  things  were  all  in  the  basket 
again,  they  asked  her  how  such  pretty  things 
could  be  made  of  straw.  But  before  the 
woman  could  answer,  a  gentleman's  servant 
came  out.  Clapping  Paul  on  the  back,  he 
said :  "  Well,  my  little  chap,  I  hear  I  gave  you 
a  guinea  for  a  halfpenny." 

"  No,  Paul,"  said  Anne,  "  that  is  not  the 
gentleman." 

"  Pooh,  child,  it  is  all  the  same,"  said  the 
man.  "  I  came  in  that  carriage  with  my 
master,  who  was  reading.  But  he  is  tired  and 
wants  to  go  to  bed  ;  so  you  are  to  give  me  the 
guinea." 

Paul  was  too  honest  to  expect  a  lie ;  so 
he  gave  up  the  bright  guinea  at  once. 

"  Here  is  a  sixpence  apiece  for  you,  and 
good  night,"  said  the  man,  and  pushed  the 
children  out ;  but  the  basket  woman  whis- 
pered :  "  Wait  for  me  in  the  street." 

"  Waiter  !     Joe  !     Joe  !  "     called    the    land- 
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lady,  "  carry  in  those  tarts  at  once  to  the 
company  in  the  best  room." 

"  Coming,  ma'am,"  answered  the  waiter, 
and  as  the  door  was  opened,  the  basket  woman 
could  see  a  great  many  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and  some  children,  sitting  at  supper. 

"  Yes,"  whispered  the  landlady,  "  there  are 
plenty  of  people  there  who  could  afford  to  buy 
your  goods,  if  you  could  only  be  called  in. 
Pray,  now,  what  would  you  charge  me  for 
these  little  straw  mats  to  put  under  my 
dishes  ?  "  The  woman  let  her  have  the  mats 
cheap,  and  after  the  gay  party  had  finished 
supper,  the  landlady  went  in  and  asked 
whether  they  would  like  to  see  any  of  the 
curious  Dunstable  straw  work. 

So  the  basket  woman  was  called  in.  "  Oh, 
Father,"  cried  a  little  girl,  "  here  are  some 
straw  shoes  that  would  just  fit  you.  What 
are  they  for  ?  I  should  not  think  straw  shoes 
would  be  of  much  use." 

"  They  are  to  wear  when  people  are  pow- 
dering their  hair,  dear ;  but  I  am  afraid  I 
must  not  spend  much  money  to-night,  for 
I  carelessly  threw  away  a  guinea  to-day," 
said  her  father. 

"  Oh  !  the  guinea  that  you  threw  to  the 
little  girl  on  Chalk  Hill.  She  was  not  a  very 
honest  little  girl,  was  she.  Father,  or  she 
would  have  run  after  the  carriage  with  it  ?  " 
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"Oh,  miss — ma'am — sir!  may  I  speak  a 
word  ?  "  cried  the  basket  woman.  "  A  httle 
boy  and  girl  have  just  been  asking  for  a  gentle- 
man who  gave  them  a  guinea  by  mistake,  and, 
not  five  minutes  ago,  I  saw  the  httle  boy  give 
it  to  a  gentleman's  servant,  who  said  his  master 
desired  him  to  take  it." 

"  This  is  some  mistake  or  some  trick," 
said  the  gentleman.  "Where  are  the  chil- 
dren ?     I  must  see  them.     Send  after  them." 

"  I  will  go  for  them  myself,"  said  the  basket 
woman  ;    "  I  told  them  to  wait  in  the  street." 

Paul  and  Anne  were  soon  brought  in,  and 
Anne  knew  at  once  that  the  gentlemah  was 
the  same  who  had  put  down  his  book  and 
admired  the  scotcher.  It  happened  that  the 
guinea  was  a  light  one,  and  the  gentleman 
had  marked  it.  He  soon  found  the  dishonest 
servant  at  his  supper,  and  made  him  pull  out 
all  the  money  he  had  about  him. 

There  was  the  marked  coin,  and  the  servant 
was  at  once  dismissed.  "  Now,  little  honest 
girl,"  said  the  gentleman  to  Anne,  "  tell  me 
who  you  are,  and  what  you  wish  for  most  in 
the  world." 

With  one  voice  the  two  childrea  cried : 
"  We  want  a  blanket  for  grandmother  most  !  " 

"  She  is  not  really  our  grandmother,  sir, 
but  she  is  just  as  good  to  us,"  said  Paul. 
"  She  taught  me  to  read  and  Anne  to  knit, 
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and  she  has  the  rheumatism  very  badly  in 
the  winter,  and  we  did  wish  her  to  have  a 
new  blanket,  sir  !  " 

"  She  shall  have  it,  and  I  will  do  something 
more  for  you.  Would  you  like  to  learn  how 
to  make  such  baskets  as  these  ?  "  said  the 
gentleman,  pointing  to  one  of  the  Dunstable 
straw  baskets. 

"  Oh,  very  much,"  said  Paul. 

"  Very  much,"  said  Anne. 

"  Then  I  should  like  to  teach  you,"  said 
the  basket  woman ;  "  for  I  am  quite  sure 
that  you  would  behave  honestly  to  me." 

The  gentleman  put  a  guinea  into  the  kind 
woman's  hand.  "  I  shall  come  through  Dun- 
stable again  in  a  few  months,"  said  he,  "  and 
I  hope  to  see  that  you  and  your  scholars  are 
getting  on  well.  If  I  find  that  you  are,  I  will 
do  something  more  for  you." 

The  gentleman  kept  them  for  a  few  minutes 
longer,  as  he  had  sent  to  buy  the  blanket. 
"  Your  grandmother  will  sleep  well  under  this 
good  blanket,  I  hope,"  he  said,  as  he  put  it 
into  Paul's  arms.  "  It  has  been  earned  for 
her  by  the  honesty  of  her  children." 

— Adapted  from  Maria  Edgeworth. 
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